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Blooming in the Shade. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


I than: you for the thought you brought me, 
Twas like a gentle zephyr from the sea; 

The breeze that softly fans the weary brow, 

I seem to feei its dainty fingers now. 

’Twas like the dewdrop in a lily-cup; 

I took the thought and sipped its comfort up. 
With modest look, and half-averted head, 
“They bloom the thickest in the shade,” you 


said. 


You brought the message on a Sabbath day, 

A precious bud, while passing on your way. 
You fouud me, also, ‘blooming in the shade,” 
Within the shadow His dear hand had made. 
’Tis not enough to bloom in sunshine’s gluw, 
Nor in the gloom of darkness ¢Arive and grow. 
God’s plans are all in loving wisdom made, 
E’en though we “‘bloom the ¢hickest in the 

shade.” 


Where’er our lot in life the Lord doth cast, 

He there abides with us unto the last. 

His sunlight ever gleams within the heart, 
Causing the tender shoots to burst and start. 
And so, my friend, I gladly make my choice 
To grow where I can plainest hear His voice. 
If it may be through paths of anguish laid, 
Then I will ‘*bloom the thickest in the shade,” 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH—III. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT, D.D. 


There remains but one more thing 
to be promised, and then we lay this 
question at the feet of Jesus. 

It may be said that it is not so 

much by an analysis or knowledge of 
dialectical peculiarities that the time 
of authorship is determined by the 
Hebrew expert as by a comparison 
of one portion of the narrative or 
Biblical writings with another, and 
that accordingly it is the difficulties 
involved in the old traditional faith 
in the matter which has given rise to 
the modern analytical view. Even 
so! Grant that this position is the 
true one. - We will not stop to de- 
termine how much the one cause has 
operated, and how much the other. 
If I may constitute myself a judge of 
this matter I should say, from what 
reading I have done upon this ques- 
tion, that even the Hebrew experts 
base their arguments more upon the 
difficulties involved in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative, if: we accept the old 
doctrine of inspiration, than upon 
aught else. And if this be true, we 
are led to see what kind of scholar- 
ship it is that must most weigh and 
determine in this matter. 

Principal Fairbairn has said, “Where 
scholarship has the right to enter or 
has the right to stay, what it does 
and decides may be wrong, but the 
wrong must be proved by other and 
better scholarship.” Yes; this ques- 
tion of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch is one for scholarship to 
decide; but what kind of scholarship, 
we ask ? 

Not, certainly, the scholarship of 
the simple Hebrew exvert. When a 
man who has devoted his life to the 
mastery of the Hebrew tongue, and 
has come to be acknowledged as an 
authority by the learned world, tells 
us that a certain word must be trans- 
lated after this fashion or after that, 
we are all, I trust, perfectly willing 
to listen and learn with appropriate 
modesty; or, if we have any doubts, 
keep them largely to ourselves, for 
the-realm is one in which the ordi- 
nary minister can have but little to 
say that is worth the hearing. But 
when such a man tells us that there 
are difficulties that are irreconcilable 
between two narratives, of the same 
event, then if the ordinary scholar 
has the industry to master all the de- 
tuils of these narratives, and powers 
of comparison that are naturally the 
equal of the Hebrew expert, then he 
may be accounted upon an entire 
equality with him in the decision of 
the question. The kind of scholar- 
ship that will then be demanded is of 
that quality which consists in the 
clear statement and balancing of op- 
posing reasons— scholarship here 
must come out upon that stage where 
the common intelligence of the world 
and its common sense is wont to op- 
erate and decide. 


The Hebrew experi, or any num- 
ber of them together, will never be 
allowed to establish his propositions 
by an ipse dixit; he must not only 
give us the results of his studies, but 
he must give as well the different 
reasons and stages by which he has 
arrived at these results; and if these 
reasops do not seem conclusive or 
their weight can be overthrown by 
other reasons, then all the dignity 
and self-importance of his Hebrew 
scholarship will go for nothing. 

Let us illustrate. When the men 
of the period of Ezra, according to 
the analytical theory, put their own 
ideas into the mouth of God and into 
the speech of Moses, was this the 
mere workings of the dramatic fac- 
ulty, or was it out and out forgery? 
Was it asort of unconscious myth- 
working, or was it plain “lie”? It 
needs no knowledge of Hebrew to 


discuss that question. When the 
priestly party in the State attempted, 
according to Wellhausen and com- 
pany, to trace back their origin to 
Moses and the tabernacle, and to 
strengthen their ecclesiastical power 
through a series of forgeries or 
myths, as the case may be, which de- 
rived their power and prestige direct- 
ly from God, through the great pro- 
phet and law-giver, how far and to 
what extent would such a tampering 
with great national documents be 
possible in the very face of the na- 


| tion, and how feasible to the practi- 


cal statesmanship of the world does 
such a scheme seem to be? This cer- 
tainly is no question for a mere lin- 
guistic book-worm to lord it over. 
When the description of events which 
were written at the time of their tak- 
ing place or after, according to the 
analytical theory, were thrown into 
the form. of predictions, prophecy 
and those predictive prophecies ap- 
pealed to constantly as evidence that 
the prophets were God's representa- 
tives—how could such prophecies 
after the events have been foisted 
upon the people without the echo of 
a denial or protest coming down to 
us? Certainly that is no question 
for the mere Hebrew expert. 

When certain laws and ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations were constantly disre- 
garded by the people, such as in the 
matter of worship upon the high 
places or in the abeyance for genera- 
tions of the festival of the Passover, 
and such disregard is cited in evi- 
dence that those laws could not have 
been in existence, how far, we ask, 
can this question of dead-letter laws 
and legal ideals out-running perfor- 
mance be relegated to the province 
of the Hebrew expert? What train- 
ing does Hebrew give a man that he 
should dogmatize here? 
When in legislation the Penta- 
teuch forestalled the wants of coming 
time and prescribed the ritual of the 
temple in the days of the tabernacle, 
and legislated for the days of the 
kings while yet the government was 
a pure theocracy, how far is such a 
preparation for the future in keeping 
with divine ways, as shown both in 
revelation and in nature? I know 
not what proscriptive rights a chair 
of ancient literature has in this line 
of tbought. | 
One more suggestion in this line 
of questioning and we will pass on. 
It is a well-known fact that there are 
apriort difficulties about every suc- 
cession of events. There is no his- 
toric period, however well established 
its facts, that could not be pronounced 
incredible before the event and even 
after the event. A man like Whately 
might shake the faith of an ordinary 
man if he followed the method of 
some Hebrew experts, in the reality 
of the main events in the life of Na- 
paleon Bonaparte. Hundreds of acute 
minds in the British empire are now 
proving to their own satisfaction that 
Home Rule in Ireland after the Glad- 
stone ideal is utterly incompatible 
with the stability and harmony of the 
imperial government, and other hun- 
dreds are just as well convinced that 
this impossibility is easily feasible, 
and prophesy that what their oppo “ 
nents declare to be impossible will, 
in the course of a few years, be in 
easy and successful working order. 
And yet with just such dovetailing 
of seeming impossibilities in the so- 
ciul workings of their own generation 
all around them, here are a company 
of Hebrew bookworms who plunge 
back into the dim records of thirty 
centuries ago and wish us to dismiss 
the traditions and the convictions of 
thirty centuries because, forsooth, they 
have found factors in Hebrew legis- 
lation that seem contradictory and 
hard to work together. Be 

No one who has carefully studied 
the Pentateuch will deny the existence 
of difficulties. When so little is re- 
vealed of all that must have taken 


+ place in those dim ages, it would have 


been an argument to score against 
the five books of Moses if everything 
that is recorded there could be ad- 
justed easily to other laws and all 


difficulties proposed only prove the 
historic nature of the events. 

If thirty centuries from now it 
should be submitted to scholarship 
as a problem, from a scant presenta- 
tion of our American system of juris- 
prudence, how the national and State 
jurisdiction of our courts could ever 
have existed and worked together, if 
these experts would not be left in 
confusion at many points, then it is 
more than the ordinary citizen of to- 
day can say for himself, as he strives 
to define these workings to his own 
mind. But now what? After the 
difficulties which might have been 
naturally anticipated us existing in 
such a system have been plainly 
pointed out, and you can find: this 


statement in any of the modern books: 


ing of July Ist. 


the surroundings. Some of the very | 


that essay to present this analytical 
view, then these wiseacres usher 
in their own view or theory, which I 
undertake to say in all sobriety to 
the common mind, must ever involve 
one hundred difficulties where the 
old theory had one. The rise of the 
Pentateuch at such a time as that of 
Ezra, this minute faithfulness to the 
Egyptian life of a thousand years 
earlier, the incredibility of the suc- 
cessful imposition of such priestly 
inventions, the untold difficulties in- 
volved in the production of such 
unity in design after the manner im- 
plied in the analytical view, these 
and many other difficulties that might 
be mentioned have caused Dr. Stanley 
Leathes to exclaim: “We would hard- 
ly be wrong in saying that it would 
be more easy to believe that the 
books of the Old Testament came 
down straight from heaven than that 
the conditien and circumstances of 
their production were such as we are 
asked to believe they were.” 

Now, when difficulties thus meet 
difficulties, where, I ask, is the He- 
brew expert? Has he a right to 
stand alone, apart from the ruck of 
common Bible readers, or students 
who are without authority in Hebrew 
exegeses, and arrogate to himself the 
prerogative of especial wisdom in the 


discussion of this matter? Not atall. 


In this forum, where the reasoning 
must be upon lines where the com- 
mon mind can have command of all 
the data, he cannot speak in tones of 
mere authority—he must say rather, 
“T speak unto wise men; judge ye 
what I say.” The common Christian 
mind, reasoning and being reasoned 
with, has almost to a totality pro- 
nounced as yet against their company 
of Hebrew experts, and I see no signs 
in the air of any change in that par- 
ticular. Until we abandon the idea 
of God, with all its difficulties for 
the conception of atheism, with its 
thousandfold of greater difficulty, 
we will not be apt to abandon the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
with all its difficulties for the theory 
of the authors and redactors of Ezra’s 
days, with its thousandfold of greater 
difficulty. 
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( Fede contineed.). 


SPOKES FROM THE *‘ HUB.” 


In the past, years of business de- 
pression have been reaping seasons 
in the kingdom of heaven. Not 
angels, but men and women and 
children, have been the watchful 
reapers. In times of uncertainty 


and loss of earthly goods, men more 


naturally seek the true _ riches. 
If such results come to the Church 
of God from: such causes, shall we 
not believe that the hand of the 
Infinite Father moulds and shapes 
apparently human events, and de- 
termines human history for the com- 
ing of his kingdom on earth, and the 
honor of his Son our Saviour? 
Yes; things good men _ deprecate 
are often seen to work out approved 
results. 
our faith with the assurance that 
“God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” Why am 
I meved thus to write? The 
trend of human thought, what un- 
seen influences determine it? 
The first session of the eighth 
annual World’s Students’ Conference 
at Northfield was held on the even- 
Nearly twenty prom- 
inent schools and colleges were rep- 
resented. Yale furnished 40; Prince- 
ton, 30; Brown, 25; Ambherst, 20; 
Harvard, 10, etc. Mr. Moody was 
present, and to an audience of 
five to six hundred, among other 
things, said: “A great many people 
attend prayer-meetings, and while 
these are important, yet the study of 
the Bible is of more importance if 
you find but His will. It is more im- 
portant when God talks to us than 
when we talk to him. I have no 
sympathy with one who believes in 
the New Testament and not in the 
Old Testament; and I hope no one 
from this platform will try to cut the 
Bible in two. * * * If each man 
throws out the part he don’t like or 
don’t believe, then we have no Bible 
left.* * * When a man thinks he 
knows it all, he generally don't know 
anything; and the men who talk 
against the Bible the most don't 
know anything about it.” 
Miss Helen Richardson, who was 
in this ccuntry last year to raise 
much-needed funds for the enlarge- 
ment of her self-sacrificing rescue 
work at Bombay and Poona, India, 
has issued a circular letter to sub- 
scribers, dated London, May 25th, 
which, to your interested readers, 
shall speak for itself: 
“Dear Mr. : I have of late 
searched the Scriptures for God's re- 
vealed will regarding sickness and 


that I 


Well may we strengthen | 


the gospel, ‘and the consequence is 
now’ believe that Christ bore: 


manifest his power to save to the ut- 


our sicknesses in a substitutionary 
Bense as well as our sins, and that it 

the privilege of the believer so to 
have his mortal body quickened by 
the Holy Ghost, and in union with 
our risen Lord to have his life per- 
meating and energizing his whole 
being, as to experience here an 
earnest of the future redemp- 
tion of the body. I have, there- 
fore, definitely committed myself to 
him for spirit, soul and body, and 
others hope to join us in the autumn 
who have donethesame. The Lord’s 
work for the body as well as for the 
soul will, therefore, henceforth be in- 
cluded in the instruction given in the 


promise as to what would be our atti- 
tude with reference to calling in 
medical assistance in the event of 
sickness among the inmates. In each 
individual case of the kind we should 
have to be free to seek for and follow 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, al- 
ways with due regard to the law of 
the land. It was this fact in particu- 
lar that made: the governing body 
feel compelled to sever its connection 
with the Charity, if the Homes were 
left in my charge. As the governors 
withdraw, the Charity will return to 
its old footing of being entirely un- 
der my personal superintendence and 
control. I am trusting that God will, 
later on, show me whom he intends 
to share that responsibility with me. 
It will be readily understood that 
this practically involves us in a fresh 
start on new lines, as far as the work 
is concerned, and it remains to be 
proved whether we shall retain the 
confidence we have formerly enjoyed 
of the local Christian public. We 
may, therefore, reach a smaller num- 
ber than was anticipated, and the 
work outwardly may appear an insig- 
nificant one; but we trust and believe 
that the spiritual power in the Home 
will be greatly increased. As the 
workers learn more and more to 
cease from their own activities, and 
wait continually upon Him for suid- 
ance concerning every detail of the 
work, we believe Jesus himself will 
minister to the needs of those whom 
e has entrusted to our care, and will 


most. It would, however, be prema- 
ture to commit myself to the erection 
of buildings until it has afresh been 
made evident that they are required.” 
After saying,- “We expect to be 
launched out into aggressive local 
work,” she adds: 

“You are asked prayerfully to con- 
sider whether you feel it right to 
leave your contribution to the build- 
ing fund with me on behalf of our 
fallen sisters in India, to be spent as 
God may direct, on buildings or oth- | 
erwise, or whether you would prefer 
devoting it to some other object, in 
which case your kind contribution 
will be returned to you. Yours in 
His service, RicHarpson.” 


To the above missive was and is 
answered : 


“Dear Miss Richardson: Replying 
to your circular letter of May 25th— 
creditable to your conscientiousness 
and business honor—I will say I do 
not propose to withdraw my contri- 
bution, desiring it to be used for the 
souls and bodies of the subjects of 
your benificent work. Allow me to 
add that for you to dispense with all 
‘medicinal assistante in the event of 
sickness,’ seems to me to be entirely 
inconsistent with the active re- 
medial agencies of your blessed res- 
cue work, the establishment of homes, 


and the ingathering of the sin-sick 


and the lost to their healing and sav- 
ing ministries. Are not faith and 
prayer potent human instrumentali- 
ties that give precedent for the use 
of more material agencies? After 
the cross was the command that the 
remedial message should be carried 
to every creature. Whatever ‘the 
future redemption of the body’ may 
mean, we know that ‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ 
We read in the Scriptures that ‘the 
leaves of the tree (of life) were for 
the healing of the nations,’ and that 
a certain Samaritan on the way to 
Jericho saw a man by the wayside 
‘half dead,’ and, without waiting, 
‘bound up his wounds and poured on 
them oil and wine, even before he 
‘brought him to an inn and took care 
of him’ there. Jesus himself com- 
mended the rescue work of that man 
and said, ‘Go and do thou likewise.’ 
In His service sincerely yours, 

Reports come io us this morning 
of the meetings of the last two days 
of the great Convention of Endeavor- 
ors at Montreal. It seems unfortu- 
nate that one of tha speakers, Mr. 
Karmarkar, earlier in the. week, 


nate that there are such prejudiced 


and evil spirits to be awakened in such 


Home, and I am unable to make any | 


roused the prejudices of the ignorant. 
| French Catholics, but more unfortu- 


| riotous manifestations, by what the 
chief of police called “hoodlums and 
roughs.” In consequence, the. pro- 
posed evening consecration meeting 
in the big tent was given up, and six 
churches were opened. 

_ “Saturday evening, after the close 
of the session in the drill hall, the 
Massachusetts State officers gave a 
reception to the visiting delegates at 
the Windsor Hall. The State dele- 
gations from Ohio and California 
were present by special invitation. 
The California people were welcomed 
by Rev. N. Boynton of Boston, and 
the response was made by Mr. W. G. 
Alexander of San Jose.” | 

Dr. Dunning, editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, addressed the convention 
on “The Relation of the Religious 
Press to Christian Work.” 

“The religious press mirrors the 
world’s life in perspective from week 
to week. The religious press intro- 
duced the Christian Endeavor to the 
Christian world. The secular press 
mirrors iis movement, now that the 
world has become interested in it. 
Twelve years after the founding of 
the First Christian Church, no church 
had yet been founded beyond Pales- 
tine. Twelve years after the first 
Christian Endeaver Society was or- 
ganized in Portland, Me., its founder, 
in the journey he has just ended, has 
planted and visited Christian En- 
deavor Societies in Australia, Japan, 
India, and along the very highway 
where Paul planted the first Chris- 
tian church in Europe. Could the 
modern apostles so outrun the an- 
cient, if the religious press had not 
multiplied their message a million- 
fold, and been itself an apostle of the 
new life for. young people of every 
nation and every clime? 

“The religious press has been the 
letter of commendation of the mes- 
senger of Christian Endeavor, has 
helped it to adapt itself to the city 
church and to scattered settlements, 
to old organizations and to new com- 
munities; has made it not denomi- 
national, but cosmopolitan. The So- 
ciety will wisely use the press for its 
own growth. Christian Endeavor is 
not philosophical, but practical; not 
speculation, but life. Its members 
want to know about the whole life of 
to-day as related to Christ's kingdom, 
and this is what the religious press 
has done for them.” : 

Dr. Douglas of Montreal, though 
wholly blind, can discern that “the 
social evil destroys the fundamental 
elements of character, purity and 
truth; it eliminates every merciful 
instinct, entails a relentless and hor- 
rible barbarity, as seen in the ruin of 
girlhood, not by thoughtless youth, 
but by men—political, legal, com- 
mercial, fashionable men. He charg- 
ed this evil on the drink traffic, on 
corrupt literature, reeking up from 
the abodes infernal to their homes of 
purity; on the theater, on divorce, on 
revilers of the purity of woman.” 
Anthony Comstock claimed that 
the chief “ foes to society, Church and 
State” are intemperance, gambling 
and evil reading; that evil reading is 
doing more to debauch the young 
than any other agency. It is no 
small thing that evil reading should 
be kept from 22,000,000 of young 
minds in this country, for from them 
are to come the men who, in the fu- 
ture, are to occupy the positions of 
trust and responsibility in this coun- 
try. The speaker has been in a po- 
sition to know of the efforts of evil 
men to defile the minds of. the yeung. 
The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has made over 1,800 arrests, 
seized 67 tons of obscene matter, and 
secured the destruction of 169 books, 
in plates or in process of manufac- 
ture. 

How would the army of Christian 
Endeavorers have looked with pipes 
and cigars protruding from their 
faces after or before the consecration 
meeting? Yet ministers, Sunday- 
school Superintendents and speakers, 
deacons and other professed disciples 
of the self-sacrificing Saviour, set 
the example for such a firey endue- 
ment. Borax. 

Boston, July 10th. 


are not held on the World’s Fair 
grounds, but in the Memorial Art 
Palace of the Chicago Art Institute, 
@ spacious building on Michigan 
avenue, containing two large audi- 
ence rooms, capable of seating three 
thousand people each. There are 
numerous other rooms in the build- 
ing, which are used for offices of the 


Congresses for the week aro on kin- 
dred topics. That of the current 
week is Literature; (1) Authors, (2) 
Historians and Historical Students, 
(3) Librarians, (4) Philologists, (5) 
Folkslore. The Congress on Edu- 
cation beginning next Monday will 


be of unusual interest. 


World’s Congresses, Auxiliary, etc. 


A VICTORY WHICH WAS A DEFEAT. 
| BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


“Out of the eater came forth meat.” 
When the Chicago World's Fair Diree- 
tory had succeeded in opening the 
gates on the Lord’s Day, and had ob- 
tained a legal sanction of their impiety 
through Chief Justice Fuller, they, 
no doubt, breathed easier, and con- 
gratulated each other on the great 
victory. 

“But the triumph of the wicked wz 
short.” So says the Book which alse 
says, “Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.” A great commander 
was once congratulated on a victory 
he had just gained. Hereplied, “One 
more such victory would use us up.” 
I fancy it will not need another trial 
of strength in the Fair line to con- 
vince the world that Christianity and 
its institutions cannot be safely ignor- 
ed nor assailed. This overthrow af 
the Christian Sabbath at the gates of 
the Fair is already proving the set- 
ting up of the day within the Fair 
grounds, all over the country, and 
through the world, on a pinnacle 
higher than it ever attained before. 
Let us look at some of the after- 
claps which followed quickly the out- 
rage treading on its heels. 

1. The victors, the Directory, came 
out of the conflict each with a deadly 
wound in his moral character. His 
honor was left behind; he was brand- 


ed as a truce-breaker, and his word | 


and principles were in the market. 
Chief Justice Fuller cannot save them, 
but must lie down with these uncir- 
cumcised, and bear their shame, as did 


garchy of slavery. 


alienated the respect and co-opera- 
tion of the better portion of the whole 
Christian world. What a folly to 
have done this ! 
fore the ides of September. They 
expected on the Lord’s Day upon the 
Fair grounds don’t materialize, And 
less and less grow the Sunday visit- 
ors as the weeks go by. (1) Chris- 
tian people and their friends stay 
away. (2) The closed exhibits of se 
many nations and organizations be- 
yeaves the visit of a great part of the 
interest of the week day. Just think 
of it! As the Sabbath- breaker saun- 
ters through the grounds, he goes te 


of Great Britain. But he cannot en- 
ter; the doors are, barred. It is the 
Sabbath. Then he goes to the ex- 
hibits of the Government of the 
United States. 
and cannot be seen. So of Holland, 
and Hungary, and Italy, and even of 
Japan, and Turkey, and Persia. 
What, then, is left to be seen, and to 
repay the visitor his entrance fee, the 
other expenses, and for breaking the 
Sabbath? He goes home a disappoint- 
ed man, saying to himself, “Chris- 
tianity is a great power in this country. 
It won’t do to insult it. If I visit the 
grounds again, it will not be on the 
Sabbath.” Thus the Sabbath Day 
visitors become fewer each Sabbath; 
the Sunday receipts become less and 
less, and the prospect now seems to 
be that ere long they will not’pay ex- 
penses, and the fear of bankruptcy 
may clamor for the closing of the 
gates on the sacred day. 

3. It was a big financial blunder. 
No doubt, more than 100,000 visitors 


and wicked act. Suppose these should, 
on an average, have spent at the Fair 
and in Chicago twenty dollars each; 
that would be a loss to the city and 
the Fair of two million dollars. 

4. Those closed exhibits on the 
Fair ground will each preach to the 
visitor a sermon on the Sabbath, and 
bring to his mind the words, ‘“Re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it 


holy.” 


5. No future World’s Fair will 
dare to experiment again with an at- 
tempt to trample on the Lord’s Day 
and the sentiments of Christian peo- 
ple. This one at Chicago will be an 
eye-opener. 

6. Finally, we hope this will give 


|some backbone to the Christian 
The World’s Congresses at Chicago Open the 


power the Lord has given her, 
and lead her to exercise it, with as- 
surance of victory. “Surely, the 


wrath of man shall praise thee, and 


the remainder thou wilt restrain.” 

VENTURA. 

During the month of June the 
World’s Fair clesred, above all ex- 
penses, more than $1,000,000. The 
expenses of the Fair for all purposes, 
‘from the time the first meeting was 
held by a small band of citizens who 
decided to present Chicago's claims 
to Congress down to July Ist, were 
$20,610,069. 


The failures for the first six months 


lin any previous like period. _ 


in 1893 have been 6,239, more than 


promptly by money order, registered letter, - 


Chief Justice Tourney with the oli- | 
2. The wicked and perfidious act 


They will see it be- — 


begin to see it now. The rush they 


the buildings filled with the exhibits 


They, too, are closed — 


will be kept away by the perfidious | 
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ome Wissions. 


Pacrric Grove, P. O.“Box 202. 


NOTES OF CHEER FROM AUXILIARIES. 


Beginning at the point nearest us 
on the east, and following the rail- 
roads through Livermore Valley to 
Sacramento, we have a cluster of so- 
cieties as follows: 

The church at San Lorenzo is a 
“Union Church,” but under the lead 
of Mrs. Perkins it has done excellent 
missionary work the last two years, 
in which our society has shared the 
profits. A very successful “Mission- 
ary Tea” was had there in April last, 
when the opening of barrels gave the 
handsome sum of fifty dollars. Of 
that amount our share was fifteen. 

The Woman's Society at Haywards 
has so far contributed only through 
the regular church collection for the 
California Home Missionary Society. 

Nine miles from Haywards, back 
~ jin the mountains, there is a very in- 
teresting Sunday-school to which 
your President was invited last April, 
and the result is a Homeland Circle 
_ that gives promise of great efficiency. 
Between thirty and forty mite-boxes 
were taken and over 2,000 pages of 
literature subsequently sent to the 
Superintendent to be _ given out 
monthly through the summer. This 
school is known as the “Dougherty 
Station Homeland Circle.” 

Our little church at Niles, for spe- 
cial local reasons, has not yet put 
itself in line with our work further 


than to prepare boxes for needy mis- 


sionaries, but such practical evidence 
of sympathy gives them a right to be 
numbered with us. | 

At Sunol Glen we have a “Mission- 
ary Reading Circle” which we confi- 
dently expect to see grow into a 
Woman's Society. 

Stockton holds on its way in faith- 
ful use of the mite-box. 3 

Lodi is still only a Homeland Cir- 
ele, also Grass Valley and Rocklin. 

Lincoln has a new pastor and 
pastoress, one who is deeply interest- 
ed in all missionary work, and will 
not rest till the Jadies of that church 
are organized in some form. 

Palermo has a small but live soci- 
ety that we shall hear from as the 
years go by. : 

Oroville church has an admirab]l 
Society of Christian Endeavor, who 
will make the missionary day always 
on the program a time for thorough 
study of missionary topics. This so- 
eiety and the Sabbath-school of the 
same church took 18 of our nickel 
mite-boxes, which hold five dollars 
each. No time was set for the filling 
of these boxes, but some will be sure 
to report by the lst of March, 1894. 
This fact, together with the compe- 
tent leadership these young people 
have, gives assurance that Oroville 
is to be one of the stars of our fu- 
ture. 

Woodland has done more in the 
way of giving than of study, thus 
far, but we look for new develop- 
ments with the opening of the year’s 
work next autumn. 

Suisun has recently organized a 
regular Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, with good promise of useful- 
ness. 

For Benicia we claim the promise 
that where two are agreed in sincere 
desire for an object, results are sure 
to follow. 

Martinez and Clayton were organ- 
ized last fall by Mrs. Caswell, a 
Homeland Circle going before. The 
very trying winter, combined with 
Jocal disappointments, have hindered 
the development that was hoped for. 
Each place has, however, a most ex- 
eellent and competent President, who 
will be sure to put life into these or- 
ganizations ere long. 

Antioch will have a meeting of the 
Upper Bay Association this fall, when 
it is expected a ladies’ hour will be 
put upon the programme, and special 
impetus given to the activities of our 
sisters in that church. | 

Our clusters of churches in Sonoma 
County have each a missionary or- 
ganization, with the exception of Los 
Guilicos, which has promised to fall 
into line this fall. 

The Sonoma church was one of the 
first to organize and become auxiliary 
to our “State Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society” in 1888, but subse- 
quent reverses in the church resulted 
in spiritual death along all interests. 
This year, however, the ladies have 
re-organized, and new hopes make 
the future look promising. It is in 
this Society that a part of the mem- 
bers set apart the Sunday eggs for 
their mite-boxes. A most excellent 
plan for county churches. 

Cloverdale has only recently be- 
eome auxiliary tothe home work, but 
starts out very hopefully. 

Santa Rosa will more than hold its 
owns this year. 

In San Francisco we are permitted 
to chronicle two new organizations 
this year—one in Olivet church, and 
a Homeland Circle in the First 
ehurch. 

The older organizations of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, San 
Jose and Saratoga do not call for 
special mention here, but the Society 
at Santa Cruz are doing such excep- 
tional work we must give them their 
due meed of praise. They did well 
last year, but a visit from Mrs. Cas- 
well in October last resulted in the 
placing of one hundred barrels, from 


is called “secularism.” 


which something over one hundred dol- 
lars were sent to our treasury within 
the first six months thereafter. May 
her zeal never flag. 

But bright as is that record, we 
suspect that our little church at Pa- 
cific Grove has taken the lead in gen- 
uine self-sacrifice. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society, organized there ten 
years ago, became the nucleus of the 
church, which is indeed a missionary 
church. | 

They are in the midst of a strug- 
gle to erect a house of worship, are 
all poor, few in number, and mostly 
women; but instead of saying, “We 
have so much to do at home, we can- 
not give to missions this year,” they 
have actually given sixty-five dollars, 
thirty-five for the home work and 
thirty for the foreign. Can we doubt 
what kind of a record has gone down 
on the dial of heaven for that church ? 
God bless Pacific Grove. 

At Soquel, the ladies organized a 
regular missionary society in Febru- 
ary, which Mrs. Cruzan of Santa Cruz 
kindly consented to mother till the 
new pastor's wife should be able to 
take up the work. Such a beginning 
is sure to make a good ending. 

At San Mateo, a new society was 
organized in April, and in May Mrs. 
Edwards of San Jose visited Red- 
wood City and gave fresh impetus to 
that society. 

The church at Campbells station 
have also organized this year, and are 
asking for something to do. 

And last, but not least, in our es- 
teem, comes the little church at 
Oleander, a colony nine miles from 
Fresno. We know but little yet of 
this society beyond the fact that they 
have reported themselves as having 
regular meetings, though only six in 
number, and that they too are a new 
and weak community. But if they 
started, as seems to be the case, in 
the spirit of our Pacific Grove So- 
ciety, they are sure to grow and be- 
come & power. 

Since this news came to us, we learn 
that the church has called Brother 
Binder to be its pastor; and knowing 
as we do both pastor and wife, we 
have no fears for the future of this, 
our latest acquisition into the sister- 
hood of societies. 

In conclusion, therefore, my sisters, 
we bid you one and all take courage. 
Our cords are lengthening, and the 
stakes strengthening. 

Fifteen new centers of Christian 
influence and self-sacrifice are a good 
beginning for the first nine months 
of the current year. | 

We may not realize to the full 
the high ideal of our noble leader— 
a society in every church, and every 


woman a member—but we can at 


least press on toward that goal. 
M. L. 


‘BEWARE. 


Do our readers know what is the 
very worst thing a girl can do? We 
have information on that point from 
a writer in the Western Recorder, of 
Louisville, Ky., who, in an argument 
against women putting themselves 
forward in public places, as they are 


beginning to do even in the South, 


and especially in connection with the 
Christian Endeavor work, says: 

“ The very worst thing a girl can 
do is to repeat a verse of Scripture 
in a religious assembly, for that is 
using God's words to disobey him.” 

This question of women’s silence 
and subjection in the Church is get- 
ting some discussion just now in the 
South, and we are glad to see that 
all are not so severe as the writer of 
the above verdict. Another writer in 
the Gospel Advocate is inclined to 
think that if a sister takes a class of 
children or young folks to a corner 
or one side of a meeting, and there 
teaches them quietly the Word of the 
Lord, this is not the kind of speak- 
ing that Paul forbade women to do, 
because it is not something done be- 
fore the congregation as such, but is 
almost as private as it would be to 
teach children at home. At the same 
time, if the sisters rise and repeat 
verses before the whole school, this 
does, he thinks, approach more near- 
ly to what Paul forbids; and yet he 
thinks this repeating can be done 
after they all go to their classes, and 
that this would avoid trouble. Here 
we have some beautiful illustrations 
of the vice of making the spirit of 
the gospel serve the letter, instead of 
requiring the letter to serve the 
spirit.— Independent. 

In England the theory that we 
have to do with this life alone, and 
“other worldliness” is all nonsense, 
It is one of 
the new names, along with agnosti- 
cism, pantheism, ethical culture, and 
sundry others, for hostility to the 
gospel of Christ. Is there not a ten- 
dency to it in the over-insisting just 
now that Christianity is divine ethics 
applied to this life? It is certainly 
and always to be so applied, but the 
next step after undue insistence upon 
it—ignoring all preparation through 
Christian experience and _ gospel 
truth for the great hereafter—is to 
make this all of Christianity, which 
is (so-called) “Christian secularism,” 
running down fast in England, its 
birthplace, into mere secularism, with 
nothing Christian in it, though bor- 
rowing rules from New Testament 
principles. If in this life only we 
have hope (or life) in Christ, we are 
of all men most pitiable. Both hope 
and spiritual living lay hold upon 
that which is beyond the grave. M. 


Board 
the Pacific. 


BROOSA, TURKEY. 


ARMENIAN DEPARTMENT PROPOSED—1892. 


The next thing on hand was an- 
nual meeting, which begau in Con- 
stantinople, May Ivth. My husband 
being delegate this year, I accompa- 
nied him, and Miss Griswold was also 
with us. 

I attended all the sessions at the 
Bible House, and was much interest- 
ed in the exercises and discussions of 
each day. The subject that person- 
ally interested me most, and which 


would, doubtless, have interested you. 


most had you been present, was get- 
ting the endorsement of the Mission 
of our plan to open a school in this 
part of the city for Armenian girls, 
about which I wrote you at some 
length about two years ago. 

It failed of being carried through 
then, because the committee ad in- 
terim thought the matter should 
come before the Mission for its ap- 
proval. 

By referring to my letiers of Au- 
gust, 1890, and January, 1891, you 
will be able to bring to mind at once 
just how the matter lay then. When 
we were hindered, we thought per- 
haps it was an indication that we 


should give up the plan; but it has 


been urged upon us so repeatedly 
during the interval that we found we 
should be sadly misunderstood if we 
kept silence any longer. | 
The position of some of the mem- 
bers of the station has changed a lit- 
tle from what it was then. 
time, you remember, we were unani- 


mous in the opinion. that the Arme- 


nian department of the school in 
Broosa West should be transferred 
to Broosa East, and thus become a 
nucleus of the new enterprise. 

Now, the feeling of some is that the 
boarding department should be 
maintained where it is, since the 
numbers of both nationalities are not 
so large at present as to necessitate 
a division for lack of room, while the 
school in this part of the city should 
be a day school, the want of which is 
deeply felt by all—missionaries as 
well as natives. | | 

{Keep in mind that the Greek de- 
partment is not to be disturbed at 
all. That will be continued and 
pushed in the existing school just as 
it has been before, and it is very well 
equipped. | | 

This difference of views complicat- 
ed the situation somewhat, but final- 
ly the Mission voted or recommended 
the opening of a day school without 
disturbiug the relations of the board- 
ing-school. As a majority of the 
Armenian boarders at present are 
girls from this part of the town, too 
far away to let them be anything else 
than boarders, we feel pretty sure 
that many of the parents will prefer 
to send them here as day pupils; but, 
whatever turn that may take, there 
is still a call for th3 day school that 
we contemplato opening in accord- 
ance with the vote of the Mission. 
No proper school here for our Ar- 
menian community higher than a 
primary, and there are large girls in 
my Sunday-school class (one of them 
to be married within a month) who 
cannot write a letter, because the 
people have not been able to start 
this school for themselves, neither 
have any great number been able 
to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities of the boarding-school, on ac- 
count of the expense. 

As to the need of such a school, 
no one raises a question, and so deep- 
ly impressed are Mr. Baldwin and 
myself that we are anxious to begin 
this school in our own house, and do 
anything that we can to save ex- 
pense. 


OUR ARMENIAN DEPARTMENT IN OPERATION 


This department of our Broosa 
school has opened most successfully. 
The $500 which we sent them was 
spent for “the American desks, black- 
boards, maps, organs and various 
supplies, without which no school 
can begin. With this generous out- 
fit, so welcome, so heart-cheering, it, 
was comparatively easy to begin 
work, and we hope to ask hereafter 
for very little, if any, assistance.” 

The school has numbered twenty- 
seven, but two have left already, so 
soon do changes come; one because 
her mother saw fit to betroth her be- 
fore her school days were finished, 
and the other was quite a large girl, 
too; but circumstances were such 
that, in time, she would be obliged to 
earn her daily bread; hence, when she 
had a good opportunity to learn 
dressmaking, I agreed with the moth- 
er that she had better improve it. 
She had been hoping that her daugh- 
ter would, after awhile, be fitted for a 
teacher, but it was plain to all of us 
that she could not fill that position. 

The first term of the year was so 
long that at its close nearly one-half 
of the school year was finished; that 
is, in time, but I hope not in work 
accomplished, for the pupils are learn- 
ing better from day to day how to 
study. As in the boarding-school, 
we give the first and best part of 
the day to Bible study; no one is ex- 
cused. The little ones astonish me 
sometimes by the prompt and correct 
way in which they answer the ques- 
tions put to them, for, of course, their 
instruction is all oral; even the young- 


{est has finished all the Command- 


At that 


ments and Lord's Prayer, and at the 
end of the first quarter all, both 
Protestants and non- Protestants, could 
recite all the Golden Texts correctly, 
and, 1 believe, even these short verses, 
repeated over and over again, will 
make a lasting impression. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 30. 
ACTS. XIX: 1-12. 


Third Journey—Paul at Ephesus. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. CHASE. 


Golden Text.—John xvi: 13. 
Review.—The student should now 
carefully review the lessons covering 
Paul’s first tour in Europe, together 
with all the history from Acts xvi: 6 
to xviii: 11, inclusive. Now, also, is 
an appropriate time to read the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, Philippians 
and Corinthians. | 
The Interval.—At the close of his 
eighteen months’ work at Corinth, 
Paul returned to Antioch, sailing 
from Cenchree (now called Kekhries), 
the eastern harbor of the city, on the 
Saronic Gulf. (Acts xviii: 18; Rom- 
ans xvi; 1, 2.) The important places 
visited on the return journey were 
Ephesus (Acts xviii: 19-21), Ceesarea 
(Acts xviii: 22), from which place he 
turned aside to go up to Jerusalem, 
to report to the assembly there, 
before completing the journey to 
Antioch. . “It must have been a thrill- 
ing story Paul had to tell at Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch when he returned 
from his second journey; but he had 
no disposition to rest on his laurels, 
and it was not lng before he set out 
on his third journey.” (Dr. Stalker.) 
The third missionary journey of the 
Apostle, begun soon after this, occu- 
pied about four years—that is, from 
A. D. 54 to 58—and reached from An- 
tioch to Corinth and from there back 
to Jerusalem. There were, in all, 
about twenty-two stations, but more 
than half of the entire time was spent 
in Ephesus. | 
Note.—Read now Acts xviii: 23-28. 
Note.—All who are so fortunate as 
to have s complete file of Tue Pacrric 
should make frequent reference to 
Rev. H. V. Rominger’s “Along the 
Mediterranean in the Track of Saint 


‘Paul.” 


THE LESSON TEXT. 


(V. 1.) Apollos was an Alexandrian 
Jew, cultured and eloquent, but with 
an imperfect knowledge of Christian- 
ity. 
ever, by Aquila and Priscilla, and 
afterward preached the gospel with 


| great power. He possessed, it seems, 


forensic ability. “With fine force was 
he utterly confutirg the Jews, in 
public shewing forth through the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” 
The upper countries were Galatia 
and Phrygia. From these higher 
parts Paul came down into Ephesus. 
This great city was the metropolis of 
Proconsular Asia. It stood about a 
mile back from the Augean Sea, on 
an artificial harbor where came ships 
from many lands. Here was the sec- 
ond temple of Diana, pronounced the 
most splendid building in Asia Minor. 
It was built by contributions from 
all Asia. The inhabitants of Ephesus 
were Greeks, yet probably with a 
large Oriental mixture; and there 
were, of course, some Jews, as there 
was a synagogue. The “certain dis- 
ciples” were Christian converts, prob- 
ably the result of Apollos’ preaching. 
There were other Christians in Ephe- 
sus more advanced than these, but 
the twelve (verse 7) here mentioned 
were called disciples for the good 
reason that they believed the testi- 
mony concerning Jesus as far as they 
understood it, and evidently desired 
to know more about him and his 
teachings. 

(V. 2.) When you first believed did 
you receive the Holy Spirit, or have 


you since been conscious of that 


mighty influence? To put the ques- 
tion this way seems to cover the 
whole ground of the apostle’s in- 
quiry. He did not mean to ask if 
they had received a second baptism 
of the Spirit or some special gift. 
The answer was very likely in effect, 
‘We did not ther hear, nor have we 
since learned, that the Holy Spirit is 
for us at all. Indeed, has he not de- 
parted from Israel forever?” Com- 
pare authorized and revised versions. 

(V. 3) Of what faith or hope, then, 
was your baptism a confession? It 
was, according to the teaching of 
John, a confession of repentance for 
sin and of the hope of a Messiah. 

(V. 4.) John, the messenger, bap- 
tized unto repentance as a prepara- 
tion for the Messiah who has now 
come; and, since he has come, for the 
former baptism there is no occasion. 
The confession of faith and obedience 
should now be by baptism in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

(Vs. 5, 6,7.) That is, these twelve, 
formerly unto John, were now bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus, that great 
One who soon followed their baptism 
of water unto repentance with the 
mightier baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
No doubt the form in Matthew xxviii: 
19 was used. When Paul laid his 
hands on them, the power of the 
Spirit was manifested. It was like a 
new Pentecost. They were all con- 
scious of the Divine presence, and 
each one, no doubt, felt in a way ut- 
terly new to him, the love of God, the 
sweet grace of Christ. Oh, the 
ecstasy of such an hour! 

Vs. 8, 9,10.) When Paul in Cor- 
inth turned to the Gentiles, it was only 
for the time. Afterward, and now, | 


| before the multitude in open oppo- 


be a learner. 


He was taught more fully, how- | 


struct Apollos. Paul his work-aprons, 


he turned to the synagogue, where 
the audience was composed mostly of 
Jews, to whom, indeed, it required 
great boldness to proclaim the de- 
spised Nazarene as the crucified and 
risen Son of God, hope of Israel, and 
the Saviour of mankind. But while 
it is evident, as a large church grew 
up at Ephesus, that many believed, 


some were hardened, some confirmed | 


in their evil ways, who went boldly 


sition to the truth. Paul then took 
the disciples to the school or lecture 
room of Tyrannus, which he occupied 
two years. From this place, the 
Word of God was spread abroad 
marvelously. The city and the pub- 
lic place were favorable for this. 
Only forty years after this time a let- 
ter from Pliny to the Emperor Trajan 
speaks of the swarms of people who 
have this “superstition” in the prov- 
ince of Bithynia near Ephesus. 

(V. 11.) God was the worker; Paul 
the instrument only. The miracles 
were special or extraordinary in being 
unlike any other, and also as being 
performed without the personal 
act of the apostle, and not even in 
his presence. _ 

(Vv. 12.) This verse describes the 
nature of the miracles. The effect of 
contact with articles that had been in 
use by Paul was the cure of diseases 
and the banishment of evil spirits. — 

NOTES. 


On his return from the second 
journey, Paul was accompanied as 
far as Ephesus by his friends Aquila 
and Priscilla. | 

The first temple of Diana was burnt 
the night that Alexander the Great 
was born. | | 

Nothing is known of Tyrannus. 
He may have been the founder of a 
school whose building still bore his 
name.— Abbott. 

Read the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Read Rev. ii: | Sg 


LESSON TOPICS. | 
1. Discipleship. A disciple is said to 
But the Christian dis- 
ciple is more than just that. He 
learns that he may love and obey. 

The Holy Spirit. Another com- 
forter, invisibly present, proceeding 
from the Father, sent by the Father 
and ‘Son, offered to them that ask for 
him as the sum of all good gifts, * 
promised by our departing Lord in 
place of himself.”—Professor James 
T. Hyde. | 

“The personal Holy Spirit is re- 
garded as the agent who in and for 
man accomplishes the work of re- 
demption.”—Cremer. 

“He-is the soul of our soul. We 
could not form a good thought or 
desire but of him.”—Fenelon. 

‘“ Christ is our advocate in heaven; 
the Holy Spirit our advocate in the 
soul.”—A. H. Strong. | 

‘If God did not work in us beyond 
our knowledge and our seeking, we 
should come to nothing. Oh, give us 
thy Holy Spirit.”— Alexander. 

“The Spirit asks of every man, 
‘How is it with thee ?’ »—LZmerson. 

3. Humble instruments in the hands 
of God. Aquila and Priscilla in- 


handkerchiefs used for the perform- 
ance of great miracles. 

4. Unconscious influence. Paul takes 
no personal part in the miracles of 
healing, and no doubt is unconscious 
of many of them. In this connection 
find also what is said about Peter's 
shadow. Christians have, without 
any direct effort on their part, an in- 
fluence which blesses all with whom 
they come in contact. | 

5. The growing power of the gos- 
pel. From that lecture room in 
Ephesus the word went forth might- 
ily. So may it now from home, and 
church, and Sunday-school, to the 
praise and honor of God. ae 


COMMENCEMENT AT WHEATON. 


_ The weather, which had been beau- 
tiful during the entire week, did not 
change for Thursday, June 29th. By 
ten oclock lLyon’s Orchestra from 
Chicago was on the platform, and the 
college chapel was crowded in every 
part with expectant friends. The 
Board of Trustees, the faculty, invit- 
ed guests, and the senior class filed 
through the crowd and took their 
places. The programs had for their 
first page a photograph of the main 
building, encircled by the faces of the | 
class. It was a novel and interesting 
design, and made a very pleasant 
souvenir for friends. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Dr. F. P. Goodwin 
of Chicago, and the program pro- 
ceeded without special announce- 
ment. 

The sixteen members of the class 
spoke in groups of four, music inter- 
vening between them. There were 
no failures of memory, and the deliv- 
ery was strong and earnest through- 
out. The program occupied about 


listened with unabated interest. to 
the very end. They then thronged 
the platform with congratulations for 
the class, after which they slowly dis- 
persed. It would be a pleasure to 
give entire the essays and orations, 
but our space permits only a brief re- 
sume of each production. By glanc- 
ing along the line of subjects one can 
gain a very fair idea of the spirit of 
the class. | 

Miss Mary A. Cook, after a grace- 
ful salutation, took for her theme the 
motto of her class, “Non sibi sed om- 
nibus”—“Not for ourselves, but for 
all.” It was an argument for unself- 


|ishness, showing both from reason 


and history that by this alone ca) 
men grow Christlike, or even gain ap 
enduring earthly name. 

Mr. Hugh Cook spoke on. “Unseen 
Battlefields.” His thought was that 
self-conquest is the greatest victory 
the heart of man the universal ba}. 
tle-ground. The thought is not new. 
but it is true and was forcefully put. 
Mr. Cook is already at Christian 
work in Montana. Mr... Croker’s 
theme was “The Age and the Church,” 
his thought being that all the prob- 
lems of the age were to be solved by 
the Church, and could be solved by 
none other. Mr. Croker visits Eng- 
land this summer, and returns to 
continue his ministy in the fall. Mr. 
George Bond was last of the first 
four speakers. His oration was a 
protest against the church entertain- 
ment as a means of coaxing ungodly 
men to give money “to help the 
church along.” It was a strong and 
manly plea. 

After a cornet duet Mr. S. W. 
Bond spoke on “Sabbath Desecration. ’ 
He struck a hard blow at a popular 
and prevailing evil. He was follow- 
ed by Miss Agnes Cole, who made a 
scholarly and womanly plea for rest. 
Her subject was “Recreation,” which 
she held to be as needful and obliga- 
tory as labor. Miss Ferris followed 
her with an oration on “Noblesse 
Oblige.” She spoke of our race, our 
country, and our time as affording 
exceptional advantages and confer- 
ring corresponding obligations. Mr. 


F. H. Fischer came next with an ar- 


gument for political independence. 
He spoke of party idolatry as the 
source of political degradation. 

Mr. Cook and Mrs. Anna Dresser 
then sang “Breathe Soft and Low,” 
after which Miss Martha Jenks gave 
an oration on “True Measure.” She 
urged a return to the true standard 
for men and nations. Mr. H. A. 
Schryver spoke of “Parochial Schools.” 
He made no assault on the Romish 
Church, but insisted that the priests 
had no right to force a false and ia- 
ferior education on the people, to 
their injury and to the injury of the 
nation. Miss May Scoville followed 
with an oration on “Colors.” She 
said that as the artist reveals his . 
characteristics by his prevailing tints, 
so we reveal our soul life by our views 
of life, of men and things. Mr. M. 
D. Watson closed this group with an 
oration on “Modern Missions.” He 
spoke of what had already been ac- 
complished, what was still required, 
and what each might do to bring 
about the wished-for end. 

The orchestra played a selection, 
after which Mr. F. S. Hawley read an 
essay on “Natural Monopolies.” He 
spoke clearly and well of present 
tendencies, and the need of some 
effective national control. Mr. H. E. 
Loehlin followed with a protest 
against the “African Rum Trade.” 
He showed plainly what a shameful 
record is being made by so-called 
Christians in respect to this great in- 
iquity. Miss May E. Plumb had for 
her subject “The Symphony of Crea- 
tion.” She spoke of the good which 
God brings out of evil, and prophesied 
the time when all apparent clashings 
shall be, evidently, parts of one grand 
harmony. Mr. J. G. Brooks spoke on 
“Fundamental Truths,” and gave a 
beautiful and touching farewell. It 
was a fitting close to a program in 
which every reader and speaker gain- 
ed great credit for himself and his 
College. | 

The evening concert once more 
crowded the large and beautiful chap- 
el with an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive audience. The Beltionian ban- 
quet at 4 o'clock raised the “Hall 
fund” to $2,000, and was enjoyed by — 
all. This day closed a prosperous 
year, and we look forward to a gen- 
eral advance in all lines of college 
work in the future. Our motto still 


| shall be: “For Christ and his king- 


dom” ; 


“Hitherto hath the Lord help- 
ed us.” 


SUNDAY CASUISTRIES. 


Your remarks (June 21st) on “Dis- 
honoring the Sabbath,” and perpet- 
uating it as “holy and honorable,” re- 
mind me of the various ways in which 
professing Christians have been 
arguing about it of late. Those who, 
from fine, uncompromising principle. 
have quietly resolved to have noth. 
ing to do with the demoralized and 


| demoralizing World’s Fair, say little. 


Others condemn the Chicago Direc- 
tory for breach of faith, but say 
nothing against its Sabbath desecra- 
tion. This leaves them at liberty, as 
they seem to think, to patronize the 
Sabbath-breakers. Some went to the 
Fair beforo the decision and went 
home to censure the Directory, but 
not those who took advantage, in one 
way or the other, of their bad faith. 


Some Christians went after the de- 


three hours, and the great audience cision, saying they “respected the 


principles and admired the pluck” of 


those who did not. Others evidently 
regarded the Sunday-opening as al- 


lowable, because there were differ- 
ences of opinion, even among judges. 
about it. Just as many reject Bible 
truths because interpretations do not 
agree. One Congregational minister 
of foreign birth I have talked with. 
who could not settle it whether the 
Fair isa “strictly national” matter; 
and he started for it Sunday evening, 
omitting his church services to do so. 
Blessed is the man who is fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. Ovneora. 


There are 8550 ‘brass bands in the 
Salvation army. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


4 SERMON BY PROF. FRANK HUGH FOSfER. 


“Every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be complete, furnish- 

ed completely unto every good work” (II Tim. 
16, 17). 

The recent somewhat sii close of the 
long discussion, which is often called the 
Briggs controversy, has directed the attention 
of the Christian public to the subject of the 
Bible. To many minds, what has gone on has 
had the character of an attack upon the Bible, 
and where there has been hostility to Biblical 
truth, there has been a tendency to say that 
the claims of this sacred Book upon our rever- 
ence have been impaired. Where, on the other 
hand, men love the Bible, there has been some 
confusion of mind produced, and some feeling 
of uncertainty what precisely we are to stand 
for, and what bearing the proposed views as to 
the composition of the Old Testament should 
be conceded to have upon our past beliefs; 
while many timid minds, who hold to the Bible, 
not upon the basis of very elaborate reasoning, 
but by the instinctive tendencies of the believ- 
ing heart, have been led to fear lest in some 


dreadful way their Bible was about to be taken 
from them, 


A period of theological controversy is always 
unpleasant, and in some respects harmful; 
while in other respects it is often productiv> of 
great ultimate good. The harm, however, will 
come with greater certainty if the questions 
thrust upon the attention of the Church are not 
taken up earnestly and discussed fully; and the 
benefit will be lost unless from time to time the 
fruits of the debates are gathered up and thor- 
oughly digested. There is no topic of religious 
knowledge which is too sacred for discussion, 
for it is only as truth is apprehended that it 
does men any good, and it is only as it is dis- 
cussed that it is apprehended. I venture, 
therefore, to invite your attention this morning 
to a discussion of the anain topic touched by the 
recent disputes—‘‘The Authority of the Bible,”’ 
and I bespeak an attention to the theme as 
close as it is itself vital. 


At the outset we should fix clearly in mind 
the important fact that among Christians 
there is no question whether the Bible has au- 
thority or not. The very existence ot the 
Christian Church settles that fact. It is found- 
ed upon the Bible. All that it is, it has gain- 
ed from those forces which go forth from the 
Bible. From that book we learn our condition 
as lost men. In it the Saviour of men is pre- 
sented to us. It holds up the motives, and 
displays the sacred ideals which move us to re- 
pentance and change our hearts; it provides 
the way by which we receive forgivenness; it 
contains the great truths which support us in 
the hour of temptation; it spreads before us 
that hope of heaven which grows brighter and 
more certain during all our Christian course. 
Hence it is impossible that the Church should 
question the authority of the Bible until she is 
prepared to deny her own nature and mission. 
The only question that is of the slightest im- 
portance at the present time is ‘the mature of 
that authority and its possible “émitations. To 
make a comparison, it is as if the government 

of this city were the subject of our discussion. 
There could be no question whether the city 
had authority; but there might be a question as 
to the limitations of that power; whether, for 
example, the city could confiscate my house, or 


search it without a legal warrant. 

Our theme, then, narrows itself to this: 
What is the nature and what the limitations of 
the-authority of the Bible? .As to these, it 
will. te my purpose simply to let the Bible 
speak for itself. If it is a divine book, as it is, 
it is certainly competent to testify as to itself, 
The sacred writers must have known with what 
authority they spake, and been conscious of the 
peculiar limitations of their special powers. 
This consciousness will find some reflection in 
their forms of expression, or else in that which | 
they actually do. In some way the Bible will 
itself let light in upon our problem. 

And it, the Bible itself, is evidently the only 
source from which we can hope to gain light 
upon the question. The Bible in that resp. ct 
is like the earth upon which we live. Men 
never found out much of value about the prin- 
ciples and forces stored up in the world by ab- 
stract meditation, in their own studies, upon 
what the world must be. The tedious way of ob- 
servation and experiment was the only way of 
promise So in our treatment of the Bible; 
we shall never make progress by saying it 
is the Word of God. Therfore, it must have 
this or that peculiarity, and therefore it has 
them. One might as well say the earth, as 
the abode of man, is infinitely more valuable 
than the sun, upon which there can be no life; 
and therefore the sun must revolve about it. 
Such reasoning gives us no knowledge — noth- 
ing but error, And in the same way, to get 
the truth of the Bible, we must look calmly a; 
its facts. To say, It is the Word of God; 
therefore every statement in it, of every sort, 
has behind it the divine veracity—is te use bad 
reasoning, whether the resulting proposition is 
correct or not. 

We shall appeal, then, simply to the facts: 
What is the extent of the authority of the Bi- 
ble? The Bible shall speak for itself. 

Of all the utterances of the Bible upon this 
theme, our text is one of the most instructive, 
It makes little difference how one reads the 
opening clause; whether he says, ‘‘Every 
Scripture is inspired and is profitable,” or, 
‘Every Scripture, because it is inspired of 
God, is also profitable,” which I understand to 
be the meaning of the Revised Version, the form 
of which I have adopted as my text. The im- 
portant question is, Profitable for what? What 
has the Bible in mind to accompiish? As to 

what topics does it exert its authority? And 
consequently, What is the nature of that au- 
thority ? The answer is perfectly clear. The 
Scriptures are profitable ‘‘for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction, which is 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” That is to say, the great object 
of the Scriptures is to make and to furnish the 
good man; and the theme of its utterances and 
the scope and authority of its message lie in 
those religious and moral truths which are 


Or, we may take that oft-quoted passage in 


II Peter i: 21—‘*No prophecy ever came by 
the will of man”; z.¢., as explained by the 
previous verse, no Biblical writer ever foretold 
the future, in the name of the Lord, by guess- 
ing out future events from the combinations of 
the present, ‘‘but men spake from God, be- 
ing moved hy the Holy Ghost.” Now, note 
here that it is prophecy which is spoken of which 
often had reference to historical events, like 
the captivity, but which all culminated, even 
in its more immediate and concrete predictions, 
in the grand prophecy of the coming of a Sav- 
lour of men, 


The words of our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
his own teaching are of the first importance; 
and what does he claim for his own teaching? 
We may look, for example, at his words in 
John viii: ‘‘ If ye abide in my words,” he says, 
‘* ye shall know the ¢7uth.” There is the claim 
of authority, but what truth? History? Sci- 
ence? No! For he adds, ‘‘ The truth shall 
make you /ree,’’ and this freedom is from the 
bondage of ‘‘sin.” I am not aware if there is 
to be found in the words of Jesus any claim to 
teach in any sphere but the religious, though 
doubtless he could have taught his disciples 
many other things of great intrinsic importance, 
so completely was he absorbed in what con- 
cerned the spiritual interests of men. He 
seems to have paid no attention to other things. 
He talked, as the men of his time talked, upona 
great variety of subjects. He said the mus- 
tard seed was the smallest of all seeds, never 
stopping to ask whether in strict scientific ac- 
curacy this common saying of the day was 
true or not. It happened not to be. But that 
made no difference with what he was engaged 
in pressing—the apparent insignificance of the 
beginnings and the mighty consummation of 
the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. 

I cut short this discussion of texts with the 
statement that such is the universal and only 
claim of the Bible to teach with authority in 
the sphere of religion and morals. Science, 
history, government, it touches upon, but they 
never enter into its great subject matter or con- 
stitute a part of its message to men. No texts 
are to be found containing any-claim to speak 
with authority here. 


Sometimes, it is true, there is the appearance 
of teaching something more, Take, for exam- 
ple, the case of the narrative of creation. Mod- 
ern interpretation has modified the meaning of 
the passage, as it strikes the mind of the unin- 
structed reader, at many points by the use of 
the larger knowledge of our day. And it has, 
thereby, divided, in fact, the chapter into two 
parts—the one merely teaching that the world 
was made by God, in perfect order, with infinite 
ease, and upon a progressive plan, all of which 


is religious truth; and the other, that it was } 


done in six days or periods, etc. Now, these 
scientific facts were so expressed as to require 
the study which the mind of man was perfectly 
able to give to the facts of the external world 
in order to their correct interpretation. It was, 
therefore, no design of the passage to teach 
science independent of such study; or, it was 
not its object to teach science as such. Take 
another case—the history of Israei. Certainly, 
it looks to the careless observer as if the whole 
purpose of whole books of the Old Testament 
was simply to teach history, nothing else. 
But when we look closer, we shall find that the 
history is all written to bring out religious 
truths. It is history written with a design, not 
history for itself, The history is the medium, 
not theend. And hence, since the Bible keeps 
our eyes upon the religious meaning of the his- 
tory constantly, the purpose of the whole, and 
hence its claim as to authority, lies at that 
point simply, viz., at the religious teaching. 
And there are repeated quotations from lost 
bovxks, like the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah, etc., which show that the history was 
gathered as other history is. from original au- 
thorities. 

It is, therefore, with a fine discrimination of 
the place and force of the Scripture that the 
Westminster Confession says, in its first chap- 
ter, after enumerating the books of the Old and 
New Testaments: ‘‘All which are given by in- 
spiration of God to be the rule of faith and 
practice.” Sometimes the word ‘‘infallible” is 
prefixed to the word ‘‘rule,” but it conveys no 
additional thought; a rule is arule. If it is asked 
whether the Bible is infallible, the answer is to 
be: It fulfills its claims. It claims to furnish 
man with light upon his path to heaven, and 
this work its accomplishes. It does not deceive 
him. It tells him nothi::g about God, or his 
soul, or heaven, or hell, which is not exactly as 
it teaches. In this sense it is infallible. _ 


The peculiar turn which the discussion of 
this theme at the present time has taken com- 
pels us to pay some attention to the topic of 
‘“errancy” and ‘‘inerrency.” Now, when it is 
said that there are errors in the Bible, the de- 
vout Christian feels inclined to resent it at once. 
‘‘Do you mean,” he cries, ‘‘that the Bible can 
deceive me ?” Any such implication in the 
word ‘error’ we shall always repudiate _Is it 
to be admitted that there may be errors in such 
statements as that Chirst really died, was buried, 
and, on the third day, really rose from the 
dead? If in these essential facts the Scripture 
is capable of misleading us, and they never 
really occurred, then, as Paul says, we are yet 
in our sins, we have no real Saviour, and all 
that is left of the Bible is the sad emphasis 
upon a fact, well euough known without it, 
that men are sinners and are miserable. Such 
contingencies are quite outside of what it is 


he has some knowledge, by experience, of the 
truth of the redemption which the Bible actu- 
ally brings him through this same proffered. 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


But if amy one asks whether there are not 
some differences in the figures given in the 
Books of Chronicles and Kings for the same 
event, candor must reply: Yes, there are. But 
it does not appear that the Bible ever set out to 
give statistics, merely as such. If there are 
minute errors here, the design of the history, 
which is to convey a religious understanding of 
God’s plan in the discipline of the nation of 
Israel, does not seem to be aftected thereby. 
Or, if it be pointed out that one narrative in 
the Gospels says that Jairus told the Saviour at 
his first meeting with him that his daughter 
was dead, while others say that he learned this 


possible for the Christian to contemplate, for 


house, here is, to be sure, a difference in the 
accounis; but what of it? Is it of the slight- 
est human interest or importance at what mo- 
ment the ruler said this, provided we know that 
the daughter was really dead and really raised 
by the divine power of the Master ? 

Thus our answer to the question whether 
there are errors in the Bible is likely to be 
given in the negative. Thereare no errors in it 
to impair its great design; and other errors are 
of no consequence. 

And yet the mention and the careful consid- 
eration of such cases as those suggested are im- 
portant in one :espect. They exhibit the hu- 
man limitations of the writers of the Bible. It 
is evident that they were still men, though in- 
spired men; that they got their historical ma- 
terials together much as other mem do, in simi- 
lar writing, and that their inspiration did not 
extend to all the minutiz of their productions. 
They were inspired to be our religious teachers, 
not to be infallible enumerators of the numbers 
of the Israelitish armies, or to remember in 
every case whether Jesus wrought a miracle 
while going into or coming out of a given city. 


Copernican system of astronomy or the Ptole- 
maic is true. Their record of creation was 
never intended to be used as an argument 
against the testimony of the rocks, that many 
of them were laid down by gradual deposit 
through almost immeasurable ages. 

The result it is exceedingly important for 
every friend of the Bible to remember. If the 
Bible be supposed to be designed to teach us 
everything upon which it may touch, with in- 
fallible correctness, as has been supposed, then 
the greatest absurdities will follow, as they have 
foilowed in the history of the Church. 

The natural inference will be made from cer- 
tain expressions that the Biblical writers be- 
lieved that the sun actually rises and sets. It 
is probable that they did believe this. Now, 
if they are infallible teachers upon such points, 
the Christian must oppose the theory that the 
earth circles about the sun as a dangerous 
heresy. Thus reasoned—and from their wrong 
premises, rightly —the authorities of the Roman 
Church in the time of Galileo had forced his 
celebrated recantation, to the undying shame 
of Christianity. Some of us remember the day 
when it was a point of sharp debate whether 
the Rible admitted the doctrine that the world 
was created, and then brought to its present 
condition by slow natural processes through 
immense ages. Throw off all idea of limita- 
tions in the scope of inspiration, extend it into 
a realm where the Bible itself never claims 
authority and evidently does not possess it, and 
you have opened the door wide for the entrance 
of future scandals as bad, and as endlessly 
dangerous, as these hoary scandals of the past. 
To call attention to the so-styled ‘‘ errors” of 
the Bible, if it serves to make such forgetful- 
ness of facts and such preposterous claims im- 
possible, will be to render an actual service to 
the cause of Christ. 

In a word, inspiration lifted the men, to 
whom the task of preparing a book for all the 
ages was committed, into a plane of religious 
life arad knowledge far exalted above that upon 


the omniscience of God, or miraculously pre 
serve them from all misconception throughout 
the whole scheme of the universe. It enabled 
them to produce that inestimable thing—a rule 
of faith and practice; a perfect rule; if you 
choose, an infallible rule; but it was under such 
conditions as also made it a very human Book, 
In fact, this may be one of its perfections; for, 
had it gone out of its way to be absolutely and 
eternally correct upon every conceivable point, 

it might have been mend unintelligible to err- 
ing men. 

What, then, are we to believe as to the 
Bible? I reply: 1. We are to believe in 
the reality of religion, in that fundamental 


change of purpose in every true Christian 


which has brought him into harmony with God, 
and has led to his forgiveness and acceptance 
with God for Christ’s sake. This is the most 
solid of all conceivable facts, known to every 
such a one by the testimony of conscience and 
his immediate consciousness. 

2. We are to-believe that this change is 
supernatural, being, in other words, God’s 
work within us. 

3. We are to recognize the Bible as the ozt- 
ward instrument of this change in us. 

4. It hence follows that upon all those great 
truths which it speaks in the religious sphere, 
it speaks with authority. I refer here to such 
truths as the existence of God, the divinity and 
atoning work of Jesus Christ, justification by 
faith, heaven and hell. 

5. Since the development of our souls in 
righteousness is next consequent upon forgive- 
ness, the zdea/s presented in the Bible are perfect 
—the Person of our example, the moral law, 
whether in its mere outlines or in its detailed 
precepts. | 

6. We are to believe, since it is expressly 
stated to be the fact in the Bible, and since 
there are many evidences of it in the character 
of what they wrote, that the writers of the Bi- 
ble wrote by inspiration of God. 

7. This inspiration lifted them above error in 
the design of the Bible—. ¢., it preserved them 
from making mistakes in religious doctrine, or 
in the religious impression which their words 
were likely to convey. 

8. In other matters their words are shinai 
to the same tests as those of other men. In 


reliability of their information; in some, to fall 
behind. 
Permit me in closing to make two remarks: 
1. There is a danger to which earnest souls 


They were not-inspired to tell us whether the 


which we live; but it did not, as appears upon - 
any careful consideration of the facts, give them 


some, they will be found to surpass us in the 


are peculiarly liable in such times as_ this, 
which it is of the utmost importance we should 
all avoid. It is the danger of panic and reac- 
tion. The old view that the Bible comes di- 
rectly from the hands of God, as if he had 
written it with his own finger, and, therefore, 
is absolutely perfect at every point, is a conven- 
ient theory. When facts compel us to modify 
it somewhat, as we have been doing in the dis- 
cussion of this morning, we open th: door, of 
course, to further modification. When, now, 
some one comes forward with the proposal of 
still further modifications, especially when 
these seem to rob the Bible of its trustworthi- 
ness, and to change the whole face of the his- 
tory of Israel, as those of many of the modern 
critics do, there is a tendency to react beyond 
the limits of the known truth, asan army when 
attacked may withdraw into the innermost cit- 
adel of some fortress. We may say: ‘‘Here at 
last it is evident what these new views will do. 
Make one modification, and you must make 
another, till finally you have lost your Bible 
and your God. Therefore, we will reaffirm un- 
altered the old doctrine that the Bible is dic- 


perfection in every part.” 

But loyalty to the truth demands that we 
should be loyal to the sum total of what we 
have learned, whatever may seem to be the 
present consequences. To have the truth is 
always dangerous. Truth is like the edged 
tools of the skillful artisan—serviceable, but 
dangerous to handle without knowledge of 
their nature. The danger or men's going too 
far does not arise from their having learned 
some degree of truth into which something of 
human uncertainty enters, but from their im- 
perfection of mind and heart; and above all be- 
cause they do not know enough. The remedy 
against looseness and error is more knowledge, 
not more ignorance. To react to a position 
which we have abandoned because it is indis- 
putably false, in the hope that it will be found 
to be safe, is to put our trust in nothing more 
than a lie; and it is to dishonor our reason and 
our God who gave us reason. 

Have no fears, then, my friends, about the 
outcome of the present disturbance of tradition- 
al views. Let us hold fast to what we know, 
and seek to learn more. 
that, whatever the disturbing effects of present 
discussions may be for a time, at last, by dili- 
gence and faithfulness, all honest discussion of 
important truth will be made to yield solid 
fruits for the advantage of the kingdom of 
God. 

And lastly, go on using your Bibles as you 
have been using them. The great body of 
faithful men in the churches have done this and 
will do it, whatever the discussi ns among the 
theologians may be. The Bible has approved 
itself able to convict the sinner and comfort 
the saint, and these are the two great things 
which need to be accomplished in this sinful 
world. Continue to use it for these fundamen- 
tal labors. A vast mass of information about 
‘the Bible has been heaped up in the treasury of 
Christian scholarship, which is unaffected by 
the recent controversy. Go on making your- 
selves acquainted with it. Illustrations of the 
customs of Bible times, confirmations of its his- 
tory, parallel movements in other peoples, the 
philosophy and art of the Bible times, the lit- 
urgies and prayers of other Semitic peoples, 
have all contributed to add fascination and in- 
struction to the Bible. Study all these. Let 
the Bible continue to be without interruption 
the recourse in time of want, the daily coun- 
selor, the book of meditation, the inspiring 
prophet of triumph for all good things, the 
monitor of the young, the trusted confidant of 
the old. Let it continue to hold its old and 
well-established place in the Church and the 
home. It will justify its employment thus It 
will gather fresh luster about it with the on- 
ward march of the years and the centuries, if 
centuries still remain for the Church to tarry 
below, and it will show more and more that it 
has in it the hiding of the power of God. 


If there are at the present time hostile critics 
of the sacred writings, it is not the first time 
in the history of the Church that such is the 
case, Acentury ago the land of the Reformation, 
Germany itself, lay shrouded in a deep cloud 
of unbelicf. One after another there caine up- 
en the stage philosophers who laid the founda- 
tions for the most mighty attacks upon the his- 
torical character of the New Testament narra- 
tives, and even of the person of the Saviour 
himself, which can be conceived. It seemed 
at first as if the hope of evangelical Christian- 
ity had perished. But there were believing 
hearts who rose up in defense of the truth. 
They handled the same weapons which had 
been wielded against the Bible, and with great 
skill. Little by little they won back what had 
seemed conquered territory. And, at last, they 
have placed, it may be said, the historical 
Christ, the Christ of the Gospels, upon a higher 
plane of certainty and general knowledge than 
had ever been given to him except in the hearts 
of his believing disciples. They have made it 


of the gospel picture of the Son of man. 


eclipse of faith, is upon the churches of the 
Reformation to-day; but it will issue a glorious 
triumph. It isto be made more evident that, 
while the ruin of man is co-eval with his his- 
tory, the provision of redemption is co-eval 
with the ruin; that from the earliest religious 
thought of man, there has been not merely a 
‘dim feeling after God—an approach, as some 
have suggested, through thoughts of ghosts and 
spiritual principles to hopes, and possibly de- 
lusive ones, about a High and Holy Spirit— 
not this, but God speaking to fallen man; the 
presence of God through prophet and seer, 


alone fitted to accomplish this object. 


fact froin servants while on the way back tothe 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. __ 
‘Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


tated by the Holy Spirit,and possesses the divine 


And let us be sure 


unscientific to doubt any longer the correctness | 


A mightier contest, though no such general 


Messiah came, who was God with us, in whom, 


bly hastened. 


THE GLORY ALL ABOUT US. 


we walk in darkness with sorrow un- 
comforted. The glory of the Lord 
is everywhere. 
liest flower, in the commonest grass 


snowflake. It burns in every bush 
and tree. It lives in every sunbeam, 
in every passing cloud. It flows 


bright day, in the shelter and pro- 
tection of every dark night. Yet 
how few of us see this glory. We 
walk amid the divine splendors, and 
see ofttimes nothing of the bright- 
ness. Says Mrs. Browning: 

‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 


But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries.” 


We cry out for visions of God, 
when, if our eyes were opened, we 
should see God’s face mirrored in all 
about us. There is a legend of one 
who traveled many years, and over 
many lands, seeking God, but seek- 
ing in vain. Then returning home 
aud taking up her daily duties, God 
appeared to her in these, showing 
her he was ever close beside her. 

So there is glory everywhere in 
life, if only we have eyes to see it. 
The humblest lot affords room for 
the noblest living. There is oppor- 
tunity in the most commonplace life 
for splendid heroisms, for higher 
than angelic ministries, for fullest 
and clearest of God. — J. 
&. Miller, D.D. 


Sixty-two out of seventy-four coun- 
ties of Mississippi have Prohibition 
by local option. 
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in the world is Dr. Pierce 
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gan into healthful weg 
urifies and enriches 
and and inv 


Scrofulous, Skin or Scalp Diseases, Dyspe 
sia, Biliousness, and dred ailments, the 
” Discovery »” is the only remedy that’s 
guaranteed. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, 
you have — money back. 


Can you think of anything more siettiain 
ing than the gyre that is made by the 
prietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy ? 

is this: ‘‘If can’t cure your Catarr 


we'll pay you $500 in cash.” 
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through word of revelation, through broaden- 
ing vision of the eternal, through growing un- 
derstanding of the divine plan, till at last the 


even :n Jesus, we have the redemption of our 
And when that, the central truth of the | 
Bible, is set forth in new power, then there 
will be a new era of faith and zeal and of sal- 
vation, and the coming of the Lord will be visi- 


God grant his blessing upon all these hopes. | 


If we had eyes to see the glory of 
the Lord in the every-day of divine | 
providence, we should find light and 
comfort a thousand times where now 


It shines in the low- | 


blade, in every drop of dew, in every 


around us in the goodness of each 
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Ghe Pacific, 


—— 


Take NoTice—LiBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 


son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of TH PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 19, 1893. 


IN WIDE AND QUICK CONNECTIONS. 


The connections. in which any of 
us do our Christian service are nu- 
merous and subtle, and quick with life 
and possiblities. In the historical 
picture which is the memorial of that 
grand scene in which Chalmers and 


ether famous men took part fifty 


years ago, is the figure of a Jewish 
boy. His name was Adolph Saphir. 
His portrait, it has been said, is there 
by the exercise of no small artistic 
liberty with the facts. For the Free 
Church ministers withdrew from the 
State Church on May 18, 1843. But 
this young Hebrew was then only of 
the age of twelve, resided in Pesth, 


- had never seen Edinburgh, and was 


not baptized till several days after. 
How should such a figure be intro- 
duced into a painting which preserv- 
ed only those great persons who 
founded the Free Church of Scot- 
jand? We are told that a German 
Duchess of Wurtemberg some years 
before had been greatly interested in 
the behalf of the Jews, and was pray- 
ing for a British missionary to come 


to her help in their behalf, and that a- 


very notable Scotchman was sent, 
afterwards well known as Professor 
John Duncan. Among the persons 
who attended the missionary services 
was the father of this boy, leading 
the little fellow by the hand. 
The father had a merely lin- 
guistic motive in the matter. 
@ne morning, however, Adolph re- 
quested permission to ask the bless- 
ing at breakfast. Permission grant- 
ed, “he poured out an eurnest prayer 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” He 
was the first of his family to accept 
the Christian faith. In the fall of 
the year 1843, Adolph Saphir accom- 
panied Professor Duncan, returning 
to his native land to study English 
with him. It is singular, too, that 
there came with him another fruit of 
the same mission, one whose name 
lias become widely known by his 
“Life of Christ,” and by other learn- 
ed labors, Alfred Edersheim. 

Surely, however unpromising may 
lave sometimes seemed missions to 
the Jews, these two conversions were 
an ample reward. [or Saphir be- 
came in due time fit to be named 
among the many divines who have 
adorned the roll of the Free Church. 
He held a large place among the 
evangelical forces of London. For 
some reason, persons in high rank, 
who had had no interest in the relig- 
ious life, were attracted to his minis- 
try. Yet he won them by no vain 
deference to their wealth or station, 


But by the faithful and fearless ut- 


terance of the gospel. When the 
Arch-Duchess Maria Dorothea was 
expecting her missionary from Scot- 
land, little could she imagine that the 
first convert would become so influ- 
ential in the metropolis of England. 

It is another illustration of the 
numerous subtle and quick connec- 
tions in which any of us may do our 


work that Prof. Duncan himself owed 


so much of his religious peace and 
life to that famous Swiss winner of 
souls, Cesar Malan. And to whom 
did Cesar Malan owe his own en- 
trance into the warm and fruitful 
faith, but to those two Scotch broth- 


_ers, the Haldanes? What do any of 


us know of what will come if we are 
uttering the message anywhere? It 
will report itself somewhere. Such 


facts as these lead us to expect that | 


we shall be surprised at the outcome. 
The world we live in is strong with 
subtle threads, and through them the 
lhumblest of us may be in touch with 
men in every clime, and rank, and 
condition of life. 


The difficulties of statesmenfand of 
ehurchmen, too, are illustrated in 
Hungary in the matter of divorce. 


At present, divorces are easy among 


Protestants; that is, of course, those 
nominally so-called. The }Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities wish 
the government to forbid divorce for 
Catholics, even if it be permitted to 


those who are not Catholics, for Catho- ; 


lic couples who wish separation from 
each other are tempted to turn Prot- 
estant. The government, however, 
has determined to pursue a middle 
course, and allow divorce only on 
two grounds—if the life of one of 


the parties is threatened by the other, 


or if one leads a life so dissolute that 
marriage really no longer exists. 
This course will probably prevent 
Catholics from turning Protestant for 
the sake of divorce. The government 
claims that, outside of Croatia, Hun- 
gary is not a Cathoiic state, the popu- 
lation attached to Rome being only 
52 per cent. But how poorly do the 


48 per cent. in this matter represent 


any Biblical principles for which the 
name Protestant ought to stand! 


It is said that eminent and useful 
as was the late Dr. Adolph Saphir, he 
had no little difficulty at times with 
his elders. He was troubled with in- 
somnia, and, probably, that was as 
hard for them as for him. “I awoke 
at three o'clock this morning. Elder 
Blank is standing at my bedside. I 
cannot get him out of my mind till 
broad day. I often say to myself, 
What shall I doin the kingdom of 
heaven, where there are four and 
twenty elders!” We have occasionally 
heard preachers explode in some such 
way about deacons and trustees. 
Those excellent officials are human, 
and sometimes peculiarly so. But 


then, so is the minister himself, es-. 


pecially if he cannot sleep nights. 
The fact is, elders, pastors, and 
deacons, and church members, gener- 
ally, need a large measure of charity 
and good sense. They had better 
exercise a good deal of it here, so as 
not to embarrass the prospect cf the 
heavenly state. 


A home missionary was speaking 
of the great good influential persons, 
members say of city churches, may 
do if, when visiting in the hamlet 
where the church is small or weak, 
they throw the power of their pres- 
ence and example on the side of the 
cause they profess to love. See how 
this thought was illustrated a few 
weeks ago, when the little Protestant 
folk in Chihuahua were gathered for 
Bible study on Easter day, and a city 
official announced that some excur- 
sionists desired to attend the service. 
Twelve ladies and gentlemen accord- 
ingly entered and took seats in the 
rear of the house. After a little it 
occurred to Mr. Eaton that the prin- 
cipal person was the late Postmaster- 
General of the United States. 
was his pleasure and profit, too, in 
being recognized in his work, and in 
having Mr. Wanamaker give them an 
address on the Scriptures, the Sab- 
bath, the Sanctuary and the Saviour! 


Joseph Parker made some charac- 
teristic points in his 24th anniversary 
sermon. For one thing, he does not 
like the phrase, “the simple gospel.” 
That is not found in the Bible, nor is 
it a Biblical idea. The gospel is not, 
he thinks, so very easy and plain. It 
is great, glorious, has height, length, 


breadth, passeth knowledge. He has 


gone through the Book — right 
through from Genesis to Revelation— 
and published his comments in 
twenty-five volumes, and the Book 
has grown upon him. Despite all the 
critics, he loves to call the whole of 
it the Word of God. “I have wit- 
nessed a great many funerals—funer- 


alsin the air! The theory, the hy- 


pothesis, is born amid great accla- 
mation, but the poor little wraith is 
carried out very quietly and buried 
without a tear. - But the all-enlight- 
ening Bible abideth forever.” 


— 


A son of Massachusetts does not 
like to be told that crime is really in- 
creasing in its capital city. But these 
figures can hardly be explained on 
any other hypothesis: Total arrestse— 
1885, 10,062; 1892, 48,403. And no- 
tice the arrests for drunkenness— 
1885, 6,067; 1892, 33,698. But statis- 
tics, if as carefully kept in our other 
American cities, would, undoubtedly, 
show similar bad ratios. It is pleas- 
ant to be optimistic, but a square 
look at facts is more wholesome. 


The article, “The Authority of the 
Bible,” on the third page, is a sermon 
preached by Prof. F. H. Foster in the 
First. church in this city, July 9th. 
Many will doubtless read it to learn 
the views of our Professor in systema- 
tic theology in the Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary on this very important 
subject. | 


Our young friend, Frank 8. French 


What 


of the First church in this city, has 
kindly written an account of the 
great Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Montreal, which we gladly give to 
our readers. He is now a railroad 
man, and his home is in Ogden. He 
represented Utah C. E's. in the Con- 
vention. | 


The Columbian Fair was opened 
last Sunday for the last time. The 
directors have decided to close on 
Sunday because it does not pay to 
keep open It very evidently was not 
a matter of principle with them at afl. 
It has not been from the start; it was 
just a matter of dollars and cents. 
The last Sabbath attendance was not 
over 35,000, while on week days there 
are always two or three times that 
number present. It certainly is and 
should be reason for great rejoicing 
that the Fair is henceforth to be 
closed. A good many will now visit 
it who had decided not to go. This 
Chicago experience ought to have a 
healthful influence on the managers 
of the proposed midwinter Fair in 
our city. If it is to be a success it 
will not open on Sunday. Don’t give 
money to a Sabbath-breaking show. 


Kaiser William has succeeded in 
getting the law for the increase 
of the German Army through the 
Reichstag, by a majority vote of only 
sixteen, and has’ gone off on his 
yacht into the Baltic Sea for a summer 
jaunt. He doubtless plumes himself 
on his victory, and expects to make 
Germany stronger thereby; but, un- 
less we greatly mistake, he has made 


a mistake which will result in defeat 


in the Reichstag ere long. The drift is 
toward disarmament. The Germans, 
and other great nations of Europe, 
are getting more and more tired of 
being in and supporting great mili- 
tary forces. The hardships entailed 
thereby are unendurable. 


Dr. J. H. Ingram and Miss Jane 
G. Evans, missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board at Peking, China, arrived 
on the Peru on Saturday last, and 
have gone East. Dr. Ingram brings 
his little daughter, whose mother 
died four yearsago. Mrs. Dr. Golds- 
bury of our Shansi Mission also 
came with her fatherless child. Dr. 
Goldsbury died a few months ago. 
These missionaries are tried and true, 
and have done good and faithful 
work. Surely we cannot neglect to 
support such workers at the front. 
In the same company came the son 
of Rev. C. A. Stanley of Tientsin, to 
pursue a course of study at Oberlin. 


Vice-President A. E. Stevenson, 
with a party of twelve friends, is on a 
visit to this coast, and arrived in this 
city to-day by the steamer Corona 
from Southern California. The form- 
al “freedom of the city” will be ex- 
tended to him; and he will ke accord- 
ed receptions and excursions to his 
heart's content, if he is fond of such 
things. San Franciscans do, and 
sometimes greatly overdo, things 
when they get started. Itis expect- 


* 


ed that there will be a public recep- 


tion in the Mechanics’ Pavilion, and, 
doubtless, a great crowd will try to 
see the man who is next to the Presi- 
dent. 


JOTTINGS FROM CHICAGO. 
BY REV. A. Le. RANKIN. 


To write that the Columbian World’s 
Fair is immense is only repeating 
what has been said and written by 
thousands. No description will ade- 
quately give a non-visitor a concep- 
tion of its magnitude. I shall not 
attemptit. A few things that interest 
me I will note, not that they were the 
only things that were interesting. 
The exhibit in the Educational De- 
partment is worth a trip across the 
continent. Some of the States had 
very large displays of school work. 
All the States have creditable exhibits 
of their educational endeavors. Each 
of the primary courses, the colleges 
and the universities have very fine ex- 
hibits of the wonderful progress made 
in the higher branches of education. 
I spent hours visiting this department 
of the great world’s show. In this 
department the Catholic Church has 
a large space assigned it, which it 
well filled with a fine display of stu- 


dent work. 


The display of the Liberal Arts is 
indescribable. In that department 
one cannot avoid being impressed by 
the wonderful advance the Christian. 
nations have made over the semi- 
Christian and pagan. To me, it was 
an object lesson of great value. To 
my mind, machinery is a thing of 
beauty as well as of utility. Ma- 
chinery Hall covers thirty-two acres. 
The display is a wonder and an in- 
spiration. All manner of device is 
seen moving as accurately as if pos- 
sessed with reasoning powers. The 
artistic display in the Agricultural 
Building was a series of marvels. 


| The corn-growing States seemed to 


vie with each other in the most 
artistic | that was possi- 
ble in corn..-The same was made 
prominent in the Horticultural Hall. 
The showing of the different States 
was a continual surprise. The State 
Buildings were ‘worth more than a 
casual visit. Many relics of the olden 
times were displayed by the older 
States. Many of the newer States 
made remarkable showings. On every 
hand, the banner was awarded to our 
Golden State as making the finest 
horticultural State exhibit 


The “Forestry” Hall was filled 
with an exhibit of home and foreign 
woods. California was not behind 
the best in showing off the usefulness 
and beauty of her woods. I spent a 
whole day there. _ 

Krupp’s wonderful guns, and those 
in the Government Building, brought 
to mind the sad experiences of the 
civil war so vividly that I did not 
care to linger among either. 

The mining display must be seen 
to be appreciated; no description 18 
adequate. 

The Art Building contains many 
very fine paintings and statuary, but 
the arrangement is bad. It gives 
one the impression of ‘jumble,” in- 
stead of being artistic and pleasing; 
and some exhibits would be better if 
absent. 

The Woman’s and _ Children's 
Building will amply pay the visitor. 
The Transportation Hall has exhibits 
from the most crude mode of trans- 
portation, to the most luxurious Pull- 
man railway coach, giving us a vivid 
idea of the progress the world has 
made in that line. : 


Several foreign countries have 


buildings for special displays; con-. 


spicuous among them are Sweden, 
India, France and Germany. 

By taking a trip on the Intramural 
Railroad, one gets an impressive idea 
of the extensiveness of the grounds 
and buildings. Situated about half 
way up the Plaisance, a pan-handle 
connecting Jackson with Washington 
Park is erected —the Ferris Wheel, a 
great iron wheel 250 feet in diameter, 
turned by two powerful engines, car- 


rying thirty-six cars of seventy-five 


passengers each. The proprietor 
invited me to take aride with him. 
From. the wheel one gets not only 
the best view of the “‘White City” and 
grounds, but also of Chicago, stretch- 
ing miles south, west and north, over 
a level plain, without a single eleva- 
tion to give variety to the picture; 
also of the great lake, alive with busy 
craft carrying visitors to and from 
the great show. 3 | 

Along the Plaisance are the side 
shows of every nation, from Lapland 
to the South Sea Islands. Mr. Fer- 
ris told me he carried around on his 
wheel on the Fourth 14,000 persons 
at fifly cents each; 325,000 paid visit- 
ors attended the Fair on the Fourth 
of July. To that number must be 


added 25,000 employes, exhibitors, 


and those having free passes, making 
a grand total of 350,000 entering the 
grounds on the Fourth of July. 

Sabbath, July 2d, I attended ser- 
vice with the Plymouth church. The 
building was packed; every seat oc- 
cupied; the platform was supplied 
with chairs, which were filled so that 
the pastor nad scarcely room to stand. 
The aisles were also crowded with 
men and women standing. Rev. Mr. 
Gunsaulus gave us a strong discourse. 
My Illinois church home, 28 years 
ago, was in this church. I saw only 
two familiar faces. After service, 
they told me there was but one other 
besides themselves left of those ‘who 
were members 28 years ago. 

Last Sabbath, four fifths of the ex- 


hibits were covered. Not a Sabbath- 


opening has paid expenses, and the 
indications are that they will not. 
Cuicaaco, July 6, 1893. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


There were six deaths from sun 
stroke on last Friday in Chicago; 
and two on Saturday. 

The gross earning of the Atchison 
during the year ending July 1st, was 
$50,566,606, an increase of $3,501,815 
over the previous year. 

The statement of the Philadelphia 
Board of Revision of Taxes for this 
year shows a real estate valuation of 
$749,358,447, as compared with $732,- 
300,892 last year. 

A building is nearly completed at 
the corner of Pine and William streets, 
New York, which, although it is only 
16 feet 3 inches wide, is 135 feet 
high. The brick and stone in it are 
held together by a metal skeleton. 


The Talcott-street church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., intends to build a new 
house of worship. Fifty years ago 
the house of this colored church was 
about the only place in Hartford 
where an abolition address could be 
given. The American Missionary As- 
sociation was organized in the pres- 
ent house. 


MAYFLOWER PROGRESS. 


A noble home missionary lady vis- 
itor said to me last week, “Mr. Will- 
iams, people don’t know what pro- 
gress Mayflower has made in build- 


ing, and what a good useful church | 


it is.” There is nothing to conceal. 
S.nday-school, Y. P. S. C. E., prayer- 
meeting, church services are all fair- 
ly attended; and besides our seaside 
mission there is another interesting 


neighborhood, ten miles away, invit- 


ing services. We do sadly need our 
windows. Cotton sheets are not 
warm enough, even at Pacific Grove. 
Gleams of light appear. Four win- 
dows are provided for at a cost of 


from fifteen to fifty dollars, accord- | 


ing to the size of the windows. But 
I am called off. Salmon are biting 
in the bay, and some of these Congre- 
gational visitors are taking them in. 
In His name, remember us, friends. 
Faithfully, 


MARRIED. 
MAITLAND—GLYNN.—At Ocean View, San 
Francisco, July te 1893, by Rev. J. G. 
Eckles, James W. Maitland of San Francisco 
and Miss Josie Glynn of Berkeley, Cal. 


‘FROM OREGON. 


The writer, as Secretary of the 
Oregon Pioneer Association, has re- 
cently yzained access to a number of 
letters written by Mrs. Marcus Whit- 
man during the years 1836 to 1846 
to her relatives in the State of New 
York; also, several from Dr. Whit- 
man during the same years, and one 
written from Oregon City early in 
1848 to the American Board by Rev. 
H. H. Spalding, giving a detailed ac- 
count of the massacre by the Indians 
of the devoted missionaries at Waii- 
latpu, and twelve others, on the fatal 
29th of November, 1847, the knowl- 
edge of which was obtained by him 
mainly from his daughter Eliza, then 
ten years old, who was compelled to 
be an eye witness of the horrible 
scene, and was taken captive at the 
time, and soon afterwards ransomed 
by the Hudson Bay Company's 
agent at Walla Walla (now Wallula). 
These letters have been copied, and 
now appear in print for the first time 
in the “Transactions of the Oregon 
Pioneer Association.” They give an 


insight into the character of Mrs. 


Whitman and her husband, which 
shows them clearly to have been per- 
sons of unusual consecration and he- 


roic mould. They also show very 


conclusively that they had much 
broader views regarding the value to 
the United States of the region then 
known as Oregon (substantially all 
that vast area lying west of the 
Rocky mountains and north of the 
Mexican possessions), and of its ulti- 


mate settlement by American citizens, | 


than they are given credit for in 
some quarters. These letters con- 
clusively establish, to the entire satis- 
faction of all reasonably candid per- 
sons, the fact that Whitman was, in- 
deed—as his friends have claimed, 
but have not been able hitherto to 
fully prove—a most potent factor in 
the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, through his influence in making 
known the wants of Oregon on the 
other side of the Missouri; together 
with his helpfulness in leading immi- 
grants hither, and in many instances 
caring for them after they arrived 
this side of the Blue. mountains. 


Furthermore, the letters of Mrs. 
Whitman, particularly—the Doctor 
wrote but little aside from what he 
was compelled to write to the Ameri- 
can Board—give an inside view of 
their home-life, and of the many dif- 
ficulties in the way of teaching the 
Indians. In numerous instances, ref- 
erence is made to the custom prevail- 


‘ing among the tribes, of their tewais, 


or medicine men (Indian doctors), 
being slain by relatives of those they 
had failed to heal by their incanta- 
tions; or, as Mrs. Whitman forcibly 
says, by “ playing the fool over them, 
and giving no medicine.” This aptly 
describes the “faith cure” nonsense 
of the present day. Out of this cus- 
tom, it may easily be seen, grew 
causes which were largely a factor in 
the massacre—indeed, your corre- 
spondent is inclined to the conviction, 
in the light of these letters, that this 
was the chief cause of the massacre, 
although there were, no doubt, collat- 
eral causes of minor importance. 

The letters show Mrs. Whitman to 
have been a woman of deep convic- 
tions of duty, a will and determina- 
tion to do it regardless of conse- 
quences to herself, and in every way 
of uncommon force of character—al- 
together worthy in every sense of 
being placed in the front rank, among 
the many noble, devoted, courageous, 
consecrated and self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries who have done so much to 
bear up the standard of the cross in 
all lands. Her memory should be a 
precious heritage to every lover of 
Christ on this Coast, and a stimulus 
to better service for the Master than 
we have ever given hitherto. At the 
time Mrs. Whitman was doing her 
part, no quarter of the globe was 
more isolated or more difficult to 
reach, and her yearnings for letters 
from home and for Christian fellow- 
ship are most pathetic; and yet she 
would not complain—would not give 
up; would not consent to leave the 
needy field. Very seldom could she 
hear from them more than once a 
year, and sometimes two years 
elapsed witbout tidings from relatives. 
This, truly, at that time, was foreign 


missionary ground. 


Last Sunday Hassalo-street church, 


‘Rev. H. V. Rominger pastor, received 
‘ten new members, four on confession 


and six by letter, making a total of 
twenty-six since January lst. The 
Sunday-school is in a good condition, 
with an average attendance of 140. 
The Roman Catholics are building a 
church and parish house within four 
blocks of the church. The united 
Presbyterians will soon build four 
blocks away in another direction, and 
the Westminster Presbyterians intend 
building in the near future also. 
Population is rapidly increasing in 
this vicinity, and street improvements 
are being pushed forward in all di-/ 
rections. No part of the city has a 
better outlook for strong growth: 

Rev. I. F. Tobey has been preach- 
ing at Fernwood chapel, a mission 
station of Hassalo-street church, for 
a few Sundays past... 

Pastor Rominger gave a Fourth-of- 


July address to the people of Wil- 


sonville and vicinity last Tuesday. 
To-day he is assisting Rev. F. W. 
Parker at Hubbard, and his pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. OC. E. Cline of 
Portland University this morning, 


‘and the Ladies’ Missionary Society 


‘will give a concert on the subject of 
« Mexico” this evening. 
The church at Oregon City ob. 
served communion last Sunday, ang 
received six new members—four }, 
letter and two on profession of faith 
The service that day closed the ep. 
gagement of Rev. M. Angelo Dough- 
erty. Last Friday he started for 
Alaska, and upon his return will visi; 
Chicago. After spending a shor 
time in seeing the World’s Fair ha 
will go to Boston. | 

Rev. Henry F. Gilt, of the River. 
side church, Hood River, assisteg 
Pastor Clapp in the services to-day. 
He will remain here in Dr. Clapp’s 
house for a couple of weeks, and the 
latter will take a portion of his well. 
earned vacation in the Hood Rive; 
valley, one of the most delightfy| 
summer resorts on this or any other 
coast. | 

To-day Pastor Clapp gave a timely | 
and patriotic sermon, appropriate to 
our national birthday, taking for his 
text Timothy ii: 1, 2, 3, wherein he 
made it plain that the gift of a good 
government was a sacred one, worthy 
the best and most earnest thought 
avd prayer of every good citizen. 
He deplored the excessive national] 
and State legislation with reference 
to purely business matters, and hint- 
ed that it might be that the existing 
depression in business affairs was the 
result of undue haste after this 
world’s riches, to the exclusion of ef- 
fort for building up the moral and 
religious side of our natures. 

Gro. H. Himes. 
PortuanD, July 9, 1893. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Praise the Lord for 
the triumph of his truth and his 
love in the closing henceforth of the 
gates of the Columbian Exposition 
on his holy day! Honor to the Sav- 
iour, the Divine Man of Nazareth, on 
whose memorial resurrection day six- 
teen thousand jaded employes may 
now take much-needed rest! Praise 
to the foreign exhibitors who have 
had the courage and the conscience 
to cover their exhibits or close their 
buildings on the day America has 
professed to hold sacred! Peace to — 
the authorities who bow to the con- 
science and the Congress of a free 
people! Let us not taunt them. 
The rather let us now loyally go if 
we can and sustain the great Ameri- 
can effort. I feel sorry for the pulpit 
which does not feel moved to pray 
for the blessing of the God of na- 
tions on this commingling of the na- 
tions in the great jubilee of peace. 

Shall we not unite in petition. that 
the Congress of Religions—the free 
Parliament of Religionists—which 
we feared might be a Babel, may be 
a blessing? Ifa Chautauqua, withits 
variety of eloquence, learning, sci- 
ence, music, with various creeds 
represented, but one spirit of love 
and loyalty, may bringa group of — 
worshipers at its vesper service into 
the very vestibule of the holy of 
holies, surely this great rally of 
souls who love their fellows and wor- 
ship the Almighty may be in the 
reach of the Spirit, who has yet his 
mightiest conquests to make on the 
earth. Oh, that our Moody, Mills, 
Whittle, Goodwin, may be re-inspired 
for their part of the whitening har- 
vest! Have not the making plain of 
God’s truth, and God’s own hand in 
disappointing men in schemes for the 
gold which perished, opened a way 
for the joyful currency of “gold tried 
in the fire”? Does not the weary 
land sigh for a reviving from on high, 
surpassing the great ingathering of 
1857? We pray for it on board our 
little Mayflower, covering our whole 
dear land in our thought and our 
supplication. How many problems 
of debt and duty would be cleared 
by a revelation to our dust-covered 


hearts of the will and the salvation 


of God! Do I intermeddle, as a new- 
comer, in expressing the hope that 
the gathering Exposition at San 
Francisco will not be opened on the 
Sabbath Day? Is it a foregone con. 
clusion that Sur chief coast city is so 
far beyond Chicago in license and in 
wickedness that a fair must be run 
wide open to be successful ? 


They want the country to patron- 
ize it? But there be many who will 
have no interest in it if it wear men 
out with overwork; if it were upon 
that best gift of God to workingmen 
—a quiet, restful, holy Sabbath day. 
We do not want banks, and school- 
houses, and general stores open on 
God's day; nor this proposed Fair. 


| By the blue waters of Monterey I 
pick this pebble of truth from the 


thought of the Almighty about the 
Sabbath day, and sling it with black 
ink to the white pages of our useful 
Paciric. “If thou turn away thy. foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my Sabbath day, and cal! 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of 


‘the Lord, honorable, and shalt hon- 


or him, not doing thine own way, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and 
feed. thee with the heritage of Jacob 
thy father, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” May the youthful 
Davids of our Y. P. S. C. E. take up 
this battle, and save labor on this 
coast the curse of any more Sabbath- 


breaking. 
Epwin Sypney 
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Wepnespay, JuLy 19, 1893. ] 


Tue Paciric: SAN 


THE Y. P. S. C. E. CONVENTION. 
Montreat, P. Q., July 10, 1893." 


Dear Paciric: The twelfth annual} 


convention of the Y. P. S.C. E. is 
over, and we stop to review the busy 
scenes of the past few days. Let us 
proceed, in chronological order, start- 
ing from Detroit, Mich., on the 5th 
inst. 

We had just seated ourselvesin the 
comfortable cars of the C. P. railway, 
and were preparing for a nap, when 
two young men from Denver entered, 
and, noticing the C. E. pin we wore, 
invited us to join the Colorado Urion 
in the rear coach. We didso, and, as 
we sped through the pretty villages 
of Western Ontario, we let the peo- 
ple know that there was a lively 
party of Endeavorers on board. At 
some cf the towns we held an open- 
air meeting on the platforms, and 
many of the societies had delegates 
awaiting ourcoming. At Toronto we 
had quite a reception, and, as we 
hauled out of the depot, we sang 
“God Save the Queen,” and they an- 
swered with “Blest Be the Tie.” This 
was only the beginning of a long 
series of incidents that go to show 
the great power of our young Society 
in knitting the bands of friendship 
between the two great countries 
which are so closely allied by blood, 
literature and religion; and _ that, 
whether we are Canadian Methodists 
or California Congregatianalists, we 
are all one “for Christ and _ the 
Church.” 

Arriving at Montreal, we were met 
by the Reception Committee, compos- 
ed of pastors and members of the 
different local societies, and in order 
to help us in finding them they all 
wore white yatching caps. Three 
thousand miles from home, in a for- 
eign land, and still’ among friends; 
but among them we see the well- 
known face of Rev. J. B. Silcox, who 
was formerly a Californian, but is 
now settled over a large church here. 
Now let us see where we are to as- 
semble. The Dominion Government 
has kindly let us have the use of the 
Drill Hall, and have pitched an im- 
mense tent on the Champs de Mars op- 
posite. 

On Thursday morning, July 6th, 
at ten o'clock sharp, there is a rap on 
table, and President Clarks call the 
assembly to order. A few moments 
suffices for the transaction of business, 
and the honorable Mayor of Montreal 
ascends the platform, and, in broken 
English, bids us welcome to the City 
of the Royal Mount. Then comes 
the address on behalf of the city pas- 
tors, Y. M. C. A., ete, interspersed 
with singing, followed by a response 
by the Rev. P. S. Henson of Chicago. 


In the afternoon two open meet- 
ings were held in the tent; at one of 
them the subject of “How to Reach 
Young Men” was considered; at the 
other “Evangelistic Methods in 
Church Work” was discussed. Both 
of these meetings were profitable, 
and were the means of bringing to- 
gether active workers from all parts 
of the Union. 

The evening session was especially 
interesting, and we were all gratified 
with the wonderful prosperity of the 
past year, in all the branches of the 
work, as reported by Secretary Baer; 
but, best of all, one hundred and fifty-. 
eight thousand of the members have 
come into the Church since the last 
apnual meeting. President Clark 
then spoke of his tour around the 
world, and told us of societies in 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Australia, 
India, Turkey, Italy, Spain, France, 
Kugland, Scotland and Ireland, and 
brought greetings to the Convention 
from these far-away brethren. 

Friday morning the services were, 
as usual, of much interest, and especi- 
ally the addresses on “Christian En- 
deavor Fellowship” and “The Society 
a Typical Church Institution.” The 
afternoon was devoted to committee 
conferences, and these were held in 
different churches... Weattended the 
Lookout Committee Conference held 
at the American Presbyterian church, 
and many valuable suggestions were 
offered as to good ways to increase 
the usefulness of societies. Among 
the most important, we mention these: 
“Have a welcoming committee at the 
church door”; “Call on any new at- 
tendant on your church services, get 
him to come to the meeting”; “If a 
member leaves, write to the society 
in the town to which he has remov- 
ed.” 

In the evening we listened to an 
address by Dr. J. Q. A. Henry on 
“The Bible in Our Work,” and from 
it we gained much that we trust will 
be of use in the future. This was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Boston, who spoke on “The Necessity 
of Work ia Sunday-schools.” . 

Saturday morning we had a Union 
Conference in the tent, and each Con- 
ference leader spoke for about seven 
minutes, and gave a brief account of 
the result of their Conference. The 
ideas were many, but, in our opinion, 
the keynote of each was as follows: 

Prayer-meeting—Have your speak- 
ers and subjects chosen at least three 
months in advance. Get new mem- 
bers to lead, assisted by older ones. 

Temperance.—Do what you can to 
enforce present laws in your neigh- 
borhood, and do as much as possible 
to aid in any reform. : 

Sunday-school._-Have every member 
of this committee prepared to take a 
vacant class in. case of absence of 
teachers. 

Music.—Have a choir or quartet to 


as nothing makes a i 
like bad singing. 

Socials.—-Make all social committee 
not in bame, but in action. 

Missionary Meeting._-Choose a parti- 
cular country,orstation,and then study 
EP to make it as interesting as possi- 

e. 

After this came a short address by 
George Ward of Lowell, in which he 
told of the little band that composed 
the fifth annual convention, and how 
people thought that it would only be 
a short time till the movement died 
out; but the sickly, delicate infant of 
86 has now a permanent place in the 
churches of this country. 

While our work is inter-denomi- 
national still it is not intended to 
make the young people forgetful of 
their own church. And no better 
proof of this was necessary than the 
attendance at the Congregational 
rally in Mr. Silcox’s church, where 
the Endeavorers of our own polity 
met in council to discuss plans for 
the ensuing year, and to listen to 
brief addresses from ministers and 
laymen of our churches; a fitting 
tribute was paid in one remark, “In 
no other church than the Congre- 


gational could a society such as this 


have been started, for in its infancy 
wise stewards and stern presbyters 
frowned on such an institution to 
develop infant prodigies, while our 
independent churches fostered it.” 

In the evening we listened to brief 
reports from each State, Province and 
Territory. It has\ been a glorious 
year, and many unions report in- 
crease of 100 per cent. or over, and 
even the Keystone State, with its 
previous immense membership, ‘has 
increased in the above ratio. Some 
of the States reported immense in- 
crease in Junior Societies. Then fol- 
lowed a remarkable address by Rev. 
George H. Wells of Plymouth Con- 
gregational church, Minneapolis, 
who was for many years a minister 
in Montreal. His theme was “Inter- 
national Fellowship.” 

Sunday was another active day. 
In the morning we attended the 
Emanuel Congregational church. In 
the opening remarks Mr. Silcox 
spoke of the trouble that once threat- 
ened t destroy the Federal Union; 
that this was all over, etc., and then 
introduced Rev. J. W. Lee of Atlan- 
ta, Ga., who spoke on “Soul Saving.” 
A large delegation was present, and 
the purple ribbon of California was 
well represented. Sunday afternoon 
we had a splendid address from 
Thomas #. Murphy, son of Francis 
Murphy. He spoke on “Gospel Tem- 
perance.” He was followed by Mr. A. 
W. Milbury of New York, in an ad- 
dress on “Slum Work.” This was very 
interesting, as the speaker was him- 
self saved from the slums. 

The last meeting came at last; we 
gathered by States, and as the roll 
was called the delegates rose and re- 
peated some text in unison. Some 
delegations were very large, while in 
many cases our part of the Union was 
scarcely seen in the crowd. Utah 
Union took as a text ‘A voice in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord”; then “God grant that we as 
Endeavorers may be truly the fore- 
runners of the gospel in that land.” 
Then quietly we bowed our heads 
and repeated the Mizpah benediction 
in unison, and the President declar- 
ed the convention closed, and we 
filed out to meet no more on earth. 

To our kind Canadian friends we 
are indebted for many pleasant deeds, 
and trust that Ontario and Quebec 
will be well represented in ’95 in San 
Francisco. To the city authorities who 
did all in their power to keep the 
peace, and to our own Consul, we are 
deeply indebted. | 
Now, as to the disturbances of Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday nigbt: 
Moutreal is essentially a Catholic 
city, and it was feared that trouble 
would occur. The lower classes are 
ignorant, and obey their leaders im- 
plicitly; and on Friday night one of 
the French papers, La Presse, came 
out with the headlines, “Our Religion 
Insulted,” the so-called insult being 
the remarks of one of the speakers. 
The officers of the United Societies 
denied all responsibility, and in any 
other place this would have been 
sufficient, but the off-scouring of the 
city hate anything savoring ‘of Prot- 
estantism; so on Friday night a 
mob charged suddenly on the tent, 
and in the melee some thirty-six guy- 
ropes were cut; but as there was no 
wind at the time, the tent held. The 
police drove the rioters off, and every- 
thing seemed quiet and peaceful. 
On Saturday the storm kept many of 
the roughs away, yet all through the 
meeting we heard the hoots and 
groans of the mob outside. But a 
strong force of the 89th Highlanders 
were on duty, and the Chief of Police 
had warned the crowd to desist, as 
we were American citizens. Sunday 
all the roughs in the Province gather- 
ed, and as our consecration service 
proceeded, it was to the tune of brick- 
bats and revolver shots. Purposely 
the audience were kept till late, and 
when we were dismissed, fully ten 
thousand rioters were waiting. The 
thin line of police were outnumbered 
—one hundred to one. And above 
the howls of a thoroughly Parisian 
mob came sounds of old French songs, 
that for all we knew might have been 
sung on St. Bartholomew's Eve so 
many years ago. But above this we 
hear a familiar hymn, “Hold the Fort, 


‘for I am Coming”; and as we wait, e 


lead the singing. Don’t neglect this, 


body of young men come up the 
street fifteen hundred strong, duly 
Sworn in as soldiers of Her Majesty 
for the night; and as they pass with 
rapid strides we see that our Cana- 
dian brethren have a simple but ef- 
fective method of doing away with 
rioters; and before they reach the 
Champs de Mars the street is cleaned, 
not a rioter in sight, and they return 
singing “ Onward, Christian Soldiers !” 
Such are the young men of whom any 
nation might be proud. Thisis the 
final scene, and we retire to our 
dwellings to. leave here to-morrow. 
The great riot has ended in wind. 
Frank 8S. Frencu. 


Religious Tews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Philip Coombe’s subject at the 
last Monday Club, “What do the Peo- 
ple Expect of the Preacher,” proved 
avery profitable theme. It present- 
ed requirements not easily or often 
realized. But it was good for that 
company of ministers to have the ex- 
pectations of the people presented to 
them by one, who, for several years, 
has been a hearer, but who is now 
again, we are glad to say, entering 
the field as a good preacher. Well 
may ministers say, ‘‘Who is sufficient 
for these things,” when they realize 
what the people expect of them, and 
much more when they know what 
God expects. ‘What manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness!” And yet 
God has committed the proclamation 
of his gospel not to angels, but to 
men. 


The subject at the Monday Club 
next week will be “The Attitude of 
the Ministry and Religious Press on 
the Chinese Question.” | 


Rev. George Willett preached two 
excellent sermons in the First church 
in this city last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb reports sixty-four 
in the Bethlehem Sunday-school, and 
a good attendance at night. 


— Rev. J. G. Eckles reports the larg- 
est Sunday-school at Ocean View 
since he has been there. The third 
anniversary of the organization of the 
church was held in the evening. 
Paint and paper have very much im- 
proved the church building of late. 


Rev. A. R. Sheriff reports six cases 
of interest in the Third-street mission 
on Sunday night, and two conver. 

The Park Sunday-school has a brief 
teacher’s meeting for conference, and 
the study of the next lesson immedi- 
ately following the afternoon school. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan is home from 
his vacation at Pacific Grove, looking 
well, and, no doubt, preaching well; 
glad to see his people and they glad 
tosee him. It is said that on six 
days in every week he took a dip in 
Monterey Bay. Whether he did or 
not, this salt-water bathing is a splen- 
did tonic of which the generality of 
people do not avail themselves half 
enough. 

Rev. Wm. Rader’s subject in the 
first church, Oakland, in the evening 
was “Some Vices in San Francisco 
and Oakland.” 

Rev. J. H. Goodell’s evening sub- 
ject at the Market-street church was 
“Life Scenes from the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Rev. Philip Coombe supplied Ply- 


mouth-avenue church 1n the morning; 


taught a class in the Pierce-street 
Sunday-school in the afternoon, and 


preached in Seventh-avenue chapel 
in the evening. | 


Rev. R. R. Lloyd preached in the 


First church, Alameda, to good audi- 
ences. 


Rev. Morris W. Morse supplied the 


First church in Berkeley. 


Superintendent Harrison preached 


in our church in San Rafael. Dur- 
ing the last sx months this new 


church has raised $500 for current 


expenses, and they have recently sent 
Pastor Hardy a gift of $50. 


Professor F. H. Foster supplied the 
Union church in San Lorenzo. 


The South church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., received fourteen July 2d. | 
Sixteen united with the West 


church, Williamsfield, Ohio, at the] 


last communion. 

The cornerstone of the new church | 
at Sheffield, Ill., was laid June 27th, 
with appropriate services. 

The church at Union Grove, Wis., 


received seventeen at its communio 


July 2d, all on confession. | 

Rev. John S. Penman of Irvington, 
N. ¥., unable longer to subscribe to 
the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Church, has resigned. nh 

At the recent meeting of the Welsh 
Congregational Association of Wis- 
consin, the desire was expressed that 
the “American Board, in ‘its polity 
and mode of procedure, may be 
brought into a closer connection with 
the churches from which it derives 
the funds for its work.” 


The church in Evans, N. Y., cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary 


July 4th. One most interesting fea- 


ture of the occasion was the address 


of Deacon Bertnett of the Baptist | 


church, who told the people how 
folks came to church with-ox teams 
over rough roads in the early years 


Society. 


| ANNUAL MEETING. 


the Lincoln church was held in the 
church parlors Friday evening, July 
7th. A year ago, July 1, 1892, there 
were 106 members on the roll; since 
then 18 have been added by con- 
fession and 3 by letter, while we have 
lost 3 by dismission and 1 by death. 
Our membership at present is 123, of 
whom 15 are non-residents. The roll 
was called, and 46 members respond- 
ed to .their names, and information 
was given of absent ones, so far as 
possible. Many friends of the church, 
besides the members, were present, 
making the attendance nearly a hun- 
dred. 

The Trustees, Clerk, Treasurer, 
Financial Secretary, Sunday-school 
Superintendent, Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Y. P. S. C. E., and Junior S. C. E. 
gave their reports, reviewing the 
work of the past year. We mention 
some items that may be of interest. 
The trustees have a meeting on the 
10th of each month (or the 11th if 
the 10th be on Sunday) for the audit- 
ing of bills, and the transaction of 
other business. Few country churches. 
have their business so systematically 
conducted, but it commends itself to 
us as a valuable feature of the work. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society meets every 
Thursday afternoon. through the 
year. Their earnings above all ex- 
penses for the twelve months: were 
$297.16. | 


the church during the year. Four- 
teen dollars was contributed to the 
Congregational Sunday-school Soci- 
ety, and $15 to Mayflower (Pacific 
Grove) church building fund. 

A Junior Christian Endeavor Soci- | 
ety was organized April 2, 1893, with 
thirteen members. There are now 
thirty. The Juniors are much inter- 
ested, and are faithful to their pledge. 
The Y. P. S. C. E. now numbers 
thirty-six. They paid the expenses 
of a delegate to Fresno. 

Money raised during the year by 
the church, $1,026.40; by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, $468.96; by the Sunday- 
school, $120.37: by the Y. P. S. C. E, 
$53.90. Total, $1,669.63. The church 
property has been much improved 
during the year. The last piece of 
work was the painting of the build- 
ing, just completed at a cost.of $169. 

The closing hour of the evening 
was devoted to sociability. Refresh- 
ments were served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Epson PD. Harr, Pastor. 


Beautiful Berkeley. 


New modern house of nine rooms, on DWIGHT 


Way; southern exposure; large lot, 50x135; 
cement walks; electric bells; fine view. 


Price, $4,000—Only $500 Down. 
Balance to suit. Apply to, or address 


J. BARKER, 


Cor. 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS 


Mackerel, 
OR A PACKAGE OF FINE 


Olives, 
OR AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Pure Spices, 
AND FINE GROCERIES, 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Los Gatos, Cal. 


Oo. N. RAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Ill., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by ay on or addressing 

‘PEER TIFFANY, City t, 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
8i9 Market 


Just : Published 


A fine, large lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1893 for 75c. Sent post- 
paid to any portion of the State for $1. 
We also have a fine selected stock of 

) ographs of the city and State at 
1.75 per dozen; and albums and 
views from 25c up.. Maps and guide 


of this church. Deacon Bennett isin 
his ninetieth year. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


PRANOISOO. 


| whose names are subscribed to and who exe- 


- The Sabbath-school has an 
ment of 107; average attendance, 81. | 
Fifteen from the school united with | 


Fublishere’ Pepartment 


The annual business meeting of 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr, C. P. French, Denver, Col., says: ‘'I 
have used it for a long time in my practice, 
and find it one of the best of remedies in alco- 
holism, and also in many cases of indigestion. 
1 also find it an agreeable beverage for those 
recovering from wasting diseases.” 


CERTIFICATE OF PARTNERSHIP. 


We certify that we constitute a partnership 
transacting business in the State of California. 


I's principal place of business is San Francisco, | 


California. Its name is Pacific Calendar Com- 
cof residence of all its members are signed here- 
to. 
Dated June 12, 1893 : 
[SEAL.] ANDREW RANSOM, 
619 Locust Avenue, San Francisco. 
[SEAL.] J. V. KIMBALL, 


132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco. }ss. 
On this 12th day of June, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, be- 
fore me, Eugene W. Levy, a Notary Public, 
in and for the city and county of San Francis- 
co, personally appeared Andrew Ransom and 
J. V. Kimball, known to me to be the persons 


cuted the within instrument, and they acknowl- 
edged to me that they executed the same. 

In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and: affixed my official seal, at my office, 
in the city and county of San. Francisco, the 
day and year in this certificate first above 
written. 

EUGENE W. Levy. 

Notary Public in and for the city and county | 
of San Francisco, 
Filed June 14, 1893. : 
M. C; HALEY, Clerk. 
By WILLIAM H. LYMAN, 
| Deputy Clerk. 


fany. The full names and respective places | 


x0 


See that dainty mirror? It’s Fren 
plate glass. | 


$20 during 
DESK WEEK 


The same as above, 
without mirror, $16. 
Other desks as 


low as $11 now. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. VOLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - Sau Francisco 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it tv 


your home. 


In the Superior Court, city and county of San 
_ Francisco, State of California. Department 
No. 10. Charles F. Shaw, plaintiff, vs. Ada 
Shaw, defendant. 
Action brought in the Superior Court, city 
and county of San Francisco, State of Califor- 
nia, and the complaint filed in said city and 
county of San Francisco, in the office of the 
Clerk of said Superior Court. 
The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Ada Shaw, defendant. 
You are hereby required to appear in an ac- 
tion brought against you by the above-named 
plaintiff in the Superior Court, city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the complaint filed therein within ten 
days (exclusive of the day of service) after the 
service on you of this summons—if served with- 


If you want perfecse satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind en the Pacific Coast. 
6 & 8 Sutter St., San Francisce 


in this county; or, if served elsewhere, within 
thirty days—or judgment by default will be 
taken against you, according to prayer of said 
complaint. 
The said action is brought to dissolve the 
bonds of matrimony existing between the 
plaintiff and defendant, and for such other re- 
lef as this court may grant as is more particu- 
larly set forth in the complaint on file to which 
reference is hereby made. The ground of said 
action is defendant’s willful desertion of the 
plaintiff. 
And you are hereby notified that if you fail 
to sO appear and answer said complaint, as 
above required, said plaintiff will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 
Given under my hand and seal of the said |. 
Superior Court, at the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California, this 22d day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three. 
[SEAL.] M. C. HALEY, Clerk. 
By W. J. HENEY, Deputy Clerk. 


JOHN T. PIDWELL, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
Rooms 17 and 18, ninth floor, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal, he 


house on the borders of Lake Merritt, surround- 
ed by large, spacious grounds, and has sunny 
rooms opening into broad verandas, making 1t 
a most delightful place to rest. Special rates | 
to ministers and their families. Address The 
Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal. 


The advertisement in another column of a 
house for sale in ‘‘beautiful Berkeley,” by J. L. 
Barker, is well worth the attention of any who 
are wanting to secure a home in a most delight- 
ful community. 


Ladies, ‘call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farrell St., 
Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 


action guaranteed. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCuRSIONS.— | Granula Mason Jars Bicycles 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, every | Manioca Grindstones Wrappers 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and} Arrow Root Cream Freezers Tea Gowns 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. | Sunbright Butter Coolers Chamois 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. | Pillews Butter Color Lap Robes 
Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 | Matting Advent Flour Tree Wash 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. Honey Ant Exterminator Sheep Dip 

_ | Hammocks Baby Carriages § Maple Sugar 

The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., boarding- | Buhach Sink Cleaners Fly Paper 


Almost anything you ask for-and of the very 


416 & 418 Front St.,San Francisco 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. | 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


prices. 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-scho ol 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


GEORGE WALKER 


Guaranteed more 


making three 


WITH GRAPHITE BOXES 


Never Requires Oiling or Climbing of Towers. 


durable without oil than other mills that are oiled. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. Truty a Gem, and worth its 
_ weight in Gold. It combines beauty, strength, durability and simplicity. 

Governs itself perfectly, is eas i 

it is the best millon earth. They are geared back three to one—the w 
i revolutions to one stroke of pump—making 
lightest wind or breeze. The mill is made ree i of Steel and Cast Iron. 
Each one of our Gem Wind Mills is warranted. If 
will be i both ways and money refunded. We also carry Pumps of all 
kinds, Tanks, Pipe Fittings. : 
WOODIN & LITTLE. 


312 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ily erected, and is sold on its el 
them run in the 


not satisfactory, freight 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jury 19, 1893. 


Young - Folks. 
School. 


The bees are in the meadow, 
And the swallows in the sky; 

The cattle in the shadow | 
Watch the river running by. 


The wheat is hardly stirring, 
The heavy ox-team lags; 

The dragon-fly is whirring 
Through the yellow-blossomed 


And down beside the river, 
Where the trees lean o’er the pool, 
Where the shadows reach and quiver, 
A boy has come to school. 


flags. 


His teachers are the swallows, 
And the river, and the trees; 
His lessons are the shallows, 
And the flowers, and the bees. 


~ 


He knows not he is learning; 
He thinks nor writes a word, 
But in the suul discerning 
A loving spring is stirred. 


In after years, oh, weary years, 
The river’s lesson he 
Will try to speak to heedless ears 
In faltering minstrelsy ! 
—John Boyle U' Reilly. 


POLLY AND THE TRAMP. 


“Yes, Polly is a pretty bird, and as 
bright as she is pretty,” said Aunt 
Abbie to us children who crowded 
about the cage to admire the bird's 
bright plumage and pert manners. 
“Did I ever tell you,” she asked, “how 
Polly did me a good turn by fright- 
ening a tramp away?” 

“No, Aunt Abbie,” we all cried, and 
we gathered about her, anxious to lose 
no word of the story. 

“Well, children,’ she began, “you 
know Uncle Daniel has lived with me 
for years. As he is old and feeble, 
he stays in the sitting-room,. and 
reads or sleeps most of the time. 
When he is wanted I go to the door 


and call rather loudly, for he is hard 


of hearing, ‘Uncle Dan, Uncle Dan, 
you are wanted.’ Polly has heard 
these words so many times that she 
can repeat them as plainly as I can, 
and when anything unusual is going 
on she will scream, ‘Uncle Dan, Uncle 
Dan, you are wanted,’ but I never 
imagined this habit of Polly’s would 
be of any service to me. 

“One morning last summer I was 
alone in the house, and while I was 
clearing off the breakfast table I 
heard a loud knock at the back door. 
I opened it, and there stood the dirti- 
est, roughest-looking tramp I ever 
saw. He asked me for something to 
eat, and before I had time to make 
him any reply, he pushed past me, 
and, uninvited, took a seat at the 
table. 

“IT never refuse to feed a hungry 
person, so I brought out what food 
there was in the pantry, and placed 
it on the table. Nearly all my eat- 
ables were down cellar, but I was 
afraid to leave the man alone to go 
after them, so I told him he was wel- 
come to what was on the table. He 
glanced over the table disdainfully, 
and demanded something better. 

“T was afraid to go down into the 
cellar, thinking he would either fol- 
low me, or rob the house in my ab- 
sence, so I told him that was the best 
I could do for him. 

“He brought his fist down on the 
table with an angry oath, and demand- 
ed a good hot breakfast. 

“T was thoroughly frightened, and 
had decided to run to the neighbors 
for help, when Polly, disturbed by 
the man’s loud talk, came to the res- 
cue by screaming, ‘Uncle Dan, Uncle 
Dan, you are wanted !’ | 

“An open door hid her cage from 
the man’s view, and he threw one 
startled glance in the direction of the 
voice, and rushed from the house, 
thinking, no doubt, it was a child's 
voice calling some man about the 
place to my aid. 

“My fear vanished with the tramp, 
and I laughed heartily at his sudden 
flight. No man was ever changed 
more quickly from an insolent bully 
to a crestfallen coward than he was 
by Polly’s words. 

“I gave her an extra lunch that 
morning, and I shall always feel 
grateful to her for saving me from 
an unpleasant, if not dangerous situ- 
ation.” —Atlanta Journal. 


_ 
— 


THE ANIMAL SENSE OF HUMOR. 


If you care to have your good 


_ stories of the humor of animals cap- 


ped, here are two or three more. I 
remember in a description of India 
or Ceylon some forty years ago a 
story of an Englishman who had a 
monkey. Looking out of the win- 
dow one day, he saw his cook getting 
a fowl ready for boiling, while the 


monkey lay on the ground, shamming | 


death, and a party of crows stood at 
a little distance, divided between the 
desire for the kitchen offal, and the 
fear of the possibly shamming mon- 
key. Ore crow, more adventurous 
than the rest, came within the magic 
distance, and was instantly in the 
clutch of the monkey. At the same 
time the cook, having finished truss- 
ing the fowl, put it into the pot and 
went away. The monkey plucked 
his crow as he had just seen the cook 
pluck the fowl, took the fowl out ot 
the pot, put the crow in, and retired 
with his exchange. When the cook 
came back, and saw the fowl left pre 

paring for his master’s luncheon 
turned black, he was, as may be sup- 
posed, turned black with terror at 
this manifest invention’of the evil 


one. | 


Another story, some forty or fifty 
years earlier, is of a monkey which 


my uncle brought to London from 
India. On one occasion, he was 
seen playing with the ink, perhaps 
writing a letter, in his master’s bed- 
room. He upset the ink, and there- 
upon he went to the chest of drawers, 
opened a drawer, took ort a shirt, 
and wiped up the ink with it. On 
another day he was sitting in my 
grandmother's drawing-room (it was 
on Hill street), when another lady 
came in and sat down. 

The monkey, after watching her 
for some time from the back of the 
chair on which he was perched, 
snatched the visitor's bonnet from 
her head, put it on his own, and de- 
fied all attempts to catch him and 
rescue the bonnet. At last, the win- 
dow being open, he leaped out upon 
the lamp-post and there sat, sharing 
the delight of the passers-by, looking 
as Blucher must have looked when, 
years after, he appeared on the field 
of Waterloo in an old lady’s bonnet. 

In these instances the love of mis- 
chievous practical joking is mani- 
fest; it is probable, if not so cer- 
tain, in a story of an eminent natu- 
ralist (I forget his name _ who) 
was hoping to develop the intelli- 
gence of a monkey to whose educa- 
tion he was devoting himself. One 
day he saw with delight that the 
monkey was sitting at the other end 
of the room, turning over the leaves 
of a valuable book on entomology, 
and looking at the plates with appar- 
ent interest. But on going nearer he 
saw, with dismay, that the monkey 
was turning over the plates in order 
that, when he came to a particularly 
large beetle or butterfly, he might 
pick it out and eat it. Asthe paper 
could not have had a nice taste, I 
think..he may have been actuated 
rather by the fun of the thing than 
by a mere depraved appetite. Per- 
haps he was verifying the like meth- 
od of learning among the philoso- 
phers of Laputa.— Methodist Protes- 
tant. 7 


THE GIFT OF SONG 


A touching story is told of a little 
girl sent by her parents from Spain, 
during atime of religious persecu- 
tion there, to take refuge with some 
friends in England. The vessel was 
lost on a rock-bound coast during a 
severe storm, but the little girl was 
saved through the efforts of some 
heroic men. She was too young to 
tell her story, but, by a series of 
providential events, was brought at 
last to the house of a friend of her 
parents just as, released from im- 
prisonment, they arrived in England 
to seek their long-lost darling. A 
familiar tune, that the mother had 
taught to her little girl in former 
days, became the clew that led to 
their joyful meeting. 

A remarkable incident is that of a 
Scottish youth, who learned with a 
pious mother to sing the old psalms 
that were as household words to 
them in the kirk and by the fireside. 
When he grew up he wandered away 
from his native country, was taken 
captive by the Turks, and made a 
slave in one of the Barbary States. 
But he never forgot the songs of 
Zion, although he sung them in a 
strange land and to heathen ears. 
One night he was solacing himseif 
in this manner, when the attention 
of some sailors on board of an Eng- 
lish man of-war was directed to the 
familiar tune of “Old Hundred,” as 
it came floating over the moonlight 
waves. At once they surmised the 
truth, that one of their countrymen 
was languishing away his life as a 
captive. Quickly arming themselves, 
they manned a boat, and lost no time 
in effecting his release. What a joy 
to him, after eighteen long years 
passed in slavery !—Child’s World. 


GIRLS’ LETTER GUILD. 


In England, as we have been told. 
there is a “ Girls’ Letter Guild,” hav- 
ing a membership of over 5,000 per- 
sons. Of this number 3,000 are girls; 
the remaining names on the list are 
those of lady correspondents and 
honorary members, who control and 
carry out the provisions of parties 
‘who have inaugurated so beneficent 
an institution, giving by letter ad- 
vice and help to this expectant crowd, 
and it is so arranged that each girl 
member of this guild shall have one 
true friend to whom she may safely 
open her heart, and to whom she may 
appear for suggestion and aid in any 
emergency. 

What a merciful plan for the many 
not knowing what way to turn in sea- 
sons of uncertainty and trial! | 

May it not be accepted among us 
‘as a timely suggestion, by which 
many &® young woman may receive 
sympathy, and be led by the one true 
friend to whom her name has been 
assigned tosuch advancement as shall 
secure at least an honest independ- 
ence, and bring into some stinted 
life a brightness never dreamed of ? 

The very fact of such a friendship 
correspondence, that will enter heart- 
ily into one’s joys and sorrows, that 
can kindly offer suggestions without 
fear of offense, is of itself an educa- 
tion.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A gentleman who recently went 
far into the Maine woods to look after 
his lands, on coming to a lumber- 
man’s camp, thirty miles from no- 
where, was struck with astonishment, 
and held up his team involuntarily at 
the edge of the opening. The cause 


iwas the strains of a parlor organ, 


played in an artistic manner, which 
came from the camp. His surprise 
was not lessened on meeting at the 
camp door the organist and cook, a 
handsome young lady as neat and 
tidy as a new pin, who looked after 
the house for her father and his 
crew. She had taken her organ into. 
the woods to “beguile the drowsy 
hours,” and make things more home- 
like. As may be expected, the gen- 
tleman found that camp “way ahead” 
of those not enlivened by woman’s 
smile and cheery presence, and he 
thought he never knew before how 
much music there is in an organ. 
It’s the new order of things in camp 
life in the Maine woods.—Nem York 
Evening World. 


CAPTURING BIG SNAKES. 


Standing in front of a great glass 
cage full of snakes, I said to Mr. 
Hagenbeck, “ Now, how do you man- 
age to get hold of these reptiles? 
They must be very dangerous.” 

“Ah!” he replied, with a thought- 
ful look, “T’ll tell you later on one or 
two stories of dreadful adventures 
that I myself have had with snakes. 
I. the meantime this is the way they 
are caught in India. In the dry sea- 
son the jungle is set on fire. As the 
snakes run out in all directions, they 
are caught by the natives with long 
sticks having a hoop at the end, to 
whica is attached a big bag, a sort of 
exaggerated butterfly net. After that 
the reptiles are packed in sacks made 
of matting, which are fastened to long 
bamboos, and carried to Calcutta on 
the shoulders of the natives. When 
Calcutta is reached, they are packed 
in big boxes, from twelve to sixteen 
in a box, that is when they are only 
eight or ten feet long; big snakes, 
from fourteen to sixteen feet in length, 
are only packed from two to three in 
a box. They are then sent direct to 
Europe without food or water on the 
journey, for they require neither. 


| The principal thiny is to keep them 
| warm. Cold gives them mouth dis- 


ease, which is certain death. ‘I re- 
member once,’ continued Mr. Hagen- 
beck, ‘that I had one hundred and 
sixty-two snakes reach London in 
perfect condition; a violent snowstorm 
then came on, and when the boxes 
were opened in Hamburg every snake 
was dead.’”—McClure’s Magazine. 


AN EDITOR’S MISTAKE. 


The editor of a weekly journal late- 
ly lost two of his subscribers through 
accidentally departing from the beat- 
en track in his answer to correspon- 
dents. Two of bis subscribers wrote 
to ask him his remedy for their respec- 
tive troubles. No. 1, a happy father 
of twins, wrote to inquire the best 
way to get them safely over their 
teething, and No. 2 wanted to know 
how to protect his orchard from the 
myriads of grasshoppers. The editor 
framed his answers upon the ortho- 
dox lines, but. unfortunately trans- 
posed their two names, with the result 
that No. 1. who was blessed with the 
twins, read, in reply to his query: 
“Cover them carefully with straw and 
set fire to them, and the little pests 
after jumping about in the flames a 
few minutes will speedily be settled.” 
While No. 2, plagued with grasshop- 
pers, was told to “Give a little castor 
oil, and rub their gums gently with a 
bone ring.”— Boston Traveler. 


MAKING THE ANGELS HAPPY. 


A touching little incident is relat- 
ed in connection with the recent 
death of Bishop Phillips Brooks. The 
Bishop had for a long time paid 
some little attention to the five-year- 
old daughter of one of his parish- 
ioners, and the little one always ex- 
pressed her delight when, in company 
with her mother, she met him on the 
street. | 

The day of the Bishop’s death the 
mother came into the room where 
the little one was playing, and, hold- 
ing the bright little face between her 
hands, said tearfuly, “ Bishop Brooks 
has gone to heaven.” 

“O mamma,” was the answer, “ how 
happy the angels will be! ”—Selected. 


The northern half of Africa has the 
characteristics of Arab civilization. 
The people are pastoral and noma- 
dic. They are restless, fierce, war- 
like and grasping. They have all 
the virtues and vices of the Moslems. 
Many of them have heard of Christ, 
but most of them have never felt 
their need of him. The southern 
half. has no real civilization.. The 
people live in groups under a king, 
whose slaves they are. The tribes 
differ much in the matter of intelli- 
gence. As to morals and religion 
the picture is mostly very dark. The 
Zulus are very quick-witted. The 
children in the mission schools show 
great mental ability, write excellent 
compositions, take to music wonder- 
fully, have a knowledge of the Bible, 
and are honest and generous. A 
missionary in Uganda says that the 
quickness of a majority in the schools 
has been a surprise to him. Few 
English people can learn so rapidly. 


Johnny—“Tommy, let’s put our pen- 
nies together and buy ma a nice 
birthday present.” Tommy—“All 
right. What shall itbe?” “I guess 
we had better get her a padded slip- 
per.”— Te Pas Siftings. 


‘The best preemption for a man is 
the territory around his own mouth. | 


Pick a bunch of sweet clover and 
hang it up to dry in your living room, 
it will drive away more flies than aay 


Mliscellary. 


Beyond. 


Never a word is said 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But, like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait— _ 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, - 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And the time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away, 


—Henry Burton. 


FAITH. 


Faith is the talismanic grace before 
which every door of spiritual blessed- 
ness flies quickly open. If we could 
see the glory of God, we must believe; 
for, as Jesus reminded the sister of 
the dead Lazarus, so he reminds us: 
“Said I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wouldst believe, thou shouldst see the 
glory of God?” And then as now, 
the glory of God was to be revealed 
in the raising of the dead. If we 
would see those who are dead in tres- 
passes and sin raised into newness of 
life, we must believe. The gospel of 
Christ is the power of God unto sal- 
vation, not to all, but to every one 
that believeth. Let us exercise all 
the faith that God has given us, and 
ask him for more. It is the touch of 
faith that brings the virtue out of 
Christ, even though we only touch 
the hem of his garment. Are we 
good spiritual conductors, and does 
the power of God flow through us to 
reach and bless humanity? [If not, 
the currents of grace and glory which 
stream out constantly from Jesus by 
his Spirit to every one in the world 
are interrupted by unbelief. And 
sin is the root of unb-lief. Modern 
materialism and infidelity try hard to 
elevate doubt into one of the cardinal 
virtues, but every doubt is the shadow 
of asin. Do you doubt? Then look 
inward, and you will find, if you look 
long end intently, that your heart is 
not right with God. Look at your 
life, and you will discover that your 
evil heart reflects itself in your daily 
living. Obey the commandments of 
God. Do your duty. Then it will 
be as easy and natural for you to ex- 
ercise faith in God as it is for a bird 
to fly. But while you persist in sins 
of either omission or commission, the 
wings of faith will bang limp and 
powerless at your side, the life-giving 
streams from the great fountain of 
divine love and mercy will be cut off 
from your spirit, and you will be one 
of the weak and sickly of earth. Let 
us be strong and of good courage, for 
we are well able to take the land.— 
Boys’ Brigade Bulletin. 


EDUCATIONAL ERRORS. 


We think that this examination: 
craze has been a good deal overdone, 
not only in our universities and high 
schools, but also in our common 
schools. The best results of educa- 
tion are not obtained by cramming 
for an examination. I was greatly 
impressed by what I saw of the ra- 
tional method of school life in Ger- 
many. I remember in Potsdam, in 
“Sans Souci,” the great park of Fred- 
erick the Great, meeting an enthu- 


siastic teacher, with about thirty boys, 


out on an educational picnic, each 
boy with a little tin box for gather- 
ing botanical or other specimens. 
The young teacher explained the 
meaning. of the statuary and the his- 
toric associations of the place, and [ 
never saw a happier group of young- 
sters in my life. I congratulated him 
on the pleasant way in which he 
made education so attractive to the 
boys, and in not very good English 
he said it was to him also a great 
pleasure. On an excursion up the 
Rhine, from Dusseldorf to Kaisers- 
werth, the boat was crowded with 


young people and their elders, all. 


the boys, and many of the girls, with 
their little tin specimen boxes hung 
on their backs. They scrambled over 
the green and moss-grown ruins 0’ a 
very ancient castle, receiving impor- 
tant lessons at once in history and 
science, as well as cultivating their 
powers of observation, which is so 
important a part of education.—On- 


_ — 


Encourage your little ones to sing. 
Music lessens care and heartache. 
Often and often the words of a song, 
the sweet melody, linger in the jeart 
after the voice is silent, and keep 
alive the courage which had almcst 


died; anxiety and heart pain causes 


heart disease, and after that quickly 
comes death. Song sweetens toil, 
and it is imperative that parents and 


teachers should aim to increase this 


means of happiness for the children, 
if for no other reason than _ to 
strengthen their minds and _ hearts 
for the labors to be borne in mature 


years. 


one square yard of fly paper. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. | 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street.. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4I16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 814 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 


Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 7:30 P. M. : 
SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 

tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 

Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 

A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 

A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. John G. Eckles, pastor; 
residence, corner Sadowa and Capitol Sts. 
Sunday-school at 11 A.M. Christian En- 
deavor at 6:30 P. M. Preaching at 7;30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 

Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 p.M., by G. McCollum. 

Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
_ Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
- corner Pierce and Green streets. John 

H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. . 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent. of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 


Woodworth, Pasadena, 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. 
dena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna _ S, Averill, 1633 ‘Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 
Cal. Ww. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham, Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. | 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Reli«f So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan; Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Céntral and North- 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ »k. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, commer Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 

American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Il. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLear, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Go ti 

e Congregational Church Buildin 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD» 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco. | 
American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


-Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 


for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 


Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 


eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 | 


tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. | 
Superintendent of 
H. Dwight, Pasa-. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con. 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
Whiting street, Chicago. 
Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.— President 


—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. RecordingSec. 
retary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 


Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I, E 


Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet. Oakland; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 801 Capp street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo’ Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


choice. The only Ra 

that will r out ali that can be said in 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality a 

workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
telf-Basting and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, __ 
AND FIBE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
| suit of clothing made 
| to order. 


Is the 


:OXFORD 


PURE Oot, 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, s. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu 
Goods, now in stock. | 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and 01 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


Bet Taylor and Jones Sts. 
hext to New Wigwam. 


TelePhome No. 8534 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Iniporters aud Dealers w 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPINO 


Fifteen per cent. discount to | 


CARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 

3 ags. 

512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A F ull Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor Merchant 


SAN FRANCISCu, ; 


CAL. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


| 715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. . Water Sompee from the bav 
Only at high tide and changed daily. Ever, 
thing DEW, clean and well ordered. Bath. 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the ( rysia hot 
sea- water tub and swimming baths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars. John Farnham, Manager 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Wircle, 


July Days. 


Softly drone the honey bees; 

Blossom-scented is the breeze; 
Golden is the grain; 

Over all the faintest haze : 

Rests, and song-birds pipe their lays 
In a sweeter strain. 


Frem the meadows comes the scent 
Of the new hay, clover blent; 

In the topaz sky 
Fleecy clouds, like ships at sea, 
Floating onward lazily, 

Or at anchor lie. 


Nature now is doubly dear 
To my soul, for doubly near, 
- At July’s behest, 
She has come, and coming brings 
Surcease from al] weary things-— 
Blissful sense of rest ! 
— Onward. 


THE WHEELMAN’S STORY. 


BY REV. H. O. DWIGHT, MISSIONARY OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


He was the man who played the 
steam engine for a printing press in 
an office not far from the Bible 
House. I had never really separated 
him in my mind from the printing 
press whose great wheel it was his 
business to turn from morning to 
night, or from the proof sheets which 
during two or three years he had 
been wont to bring me during the 
noon hour. | | 

One day he stood before me, his 
blue blouse and overalls streaked 
with oil and printer’s ink, and a 
smutch of ink under his left eye, and 
asked if he might say afew words. 
With a sigh I turned to hear some 
plea for help, as I supposed, for his 
poverty. Then he told me his story 
in the queer, rough Turkish spoken 
by those whose native tongue is 
Arabic. He said: ee 

“Tam going back to my country, 
and I want you to know about our 
village. I went up there from the 
south at the time of the famine. We 
could get nothing to eat and I reach- 
ed the village in the mountains beyond 
Sert one day when they were har- 
vesting. I helped them and found 
that they needed a blacksmith, so I 
offered to stay. Two days later was 
Sunday, and the people were vexed 
because I would not work. They 
thought me a pretty poor blacksmith 
not to be willing to work on just the 
day they could spare time to have 
things mended up. I told them that 
I was a Protestant and would not 
work on Sunday. They were very 
angry, and some wanted to turn me 
right out of the village. Protestant- 
ism, they said, is a contagious dis- 
ease, which, when it once gets into a 
village, spreads until it has turned 
all the people away from praying to 
the saints and all other good Chris- 

tian usages. But the head man told 
them that they were fools to send 
away a blacksmith at that time of the 
year and said I would stay, but keep 
my Protestantism to myself. So he 
told me that if I ever spoke Protes- 


tantism to any one in the village, he | 


would flog me until my toe-nails 
dropped off. 

“<All right,’ I said, ‘only I want to 
tell you that this is the holy day set 
apart for religion. All of you, as 
Christians, ought to keep from work- 
ing on Sunday.’ 

“ *T suppose you. are right,’ he said; 
‘but it is not our custom to be so 
_ particular here. There is nothing 

else to do on Sunday.’ | 

“It all began from that. for as I 
was reading my Bible the neighbors 
wanted to know what it was, and 
liked itso much that they used to 
come every Sunday to hear me read. 
Then one day I found a man out in a 
great lie, and told him that Christians 
ought not to lie. 

“*T never heard that before,’ said 
he. 
“*Well, it’s so,’ I said; ‘and you 
ought to know what the Bible says 
about it.’ 

“He asked me to come to his house 
and read him what the Bible says 
about lying. Pretty soon it was the 
custom to invite me to other houses, 
in the long winter evenings, to read 
the Bible. | 

“In the spring I was going one 
day with a neighbor to do some work 
outside of the village, when he got 
angry at his horse and swore awfully. 
I said to him: ‘Yusuf, are you a 
Christian ?’ 

“Of course I am. What makes 
you ask ?” 

“Because a Christian is a child of 
God, and a child of God ought to be 
ashamed of using God’s name in such 
& way. | 

«“<That is so, said Yusuf; ‘but I 
never thought of it before.’ 

“After we reached the place where 
we were to work, one of the others 
swore, and Yusuf rebuked him, say- 
ing what I had said to him. This 
made them all talk, and some of them 
complained of me to the head man. 
He came to me and said: ‘Simon, you 
must shut up. We will not stand 
these Protestant notions of yours in 
public places. Read your Bible to 
people in the houses, if you like and 
they like; but if you talk Protestant- 
ism again outside, I will flog your 
toe-nails off and turn you out of the 
village.’ 

“Well, not to make a long story of 
it, now a number of the people have 
Bibles of their own; no one in the 
village works on Sunday; half of the 
village’ has stopped swearing, and 


the rest are ashamed of it; many are 
trying to stop lying, while six are 
followers of Jesus Christ. I am go- 
ing back to tlhe village now, and I 
wanted to ask you who have been my 
Effendi in ‘all these years, to remem- 


‘| ber that village in your prayers. 


They will all look to me, who have 
been in @ city so long, to tell them 
more about what real Christianity is. 
Sometimes pray for them and pray 
for me, that I may show them truth, 
and make no mistakes. I have learn- 
eda great deal from the preaching 
here, but I don’t know very much, 
and they are so hard to teach. Pray 
for us.” | 

The tears were in my eyes as I 
grasped my new-found brother’s hand 
and bade him Godspeed. And when- 
ever I look upon the map of Turkey 
that hangs on the wall, and see the 
belt of the mountains southwest of 
Lake Van, on the borders of Meso- 
potamia, my heart yearns for the 
blessing of God upon that faithful 
servant of his, living in those moun- 
tains, who used to turn the machine 
that prints the tracts. I repeat the 
story not for its own interest alone, 
but in hopes that other prayers may 
go up to the Lord of such obscure, 
faithful servants, entreating his 
blessing upon that village, and the 
scores of others in this land of the 
method of whose awakening and ref- 
ormation it is a type. 


— 


NOT FAR FROM THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. 

It is not often that any crisis of life 

comes to us consciously and suddenly. 

As the tree falls, so it lies, but as the 


tree has been gradually leaning, so it. 


falls. And thus itis that the lost soul 
seldom knows.what was its last op- 
portunity, what the last little act that 
consummated its ruin, for what poor 
mess of pottage it sold its heaven. It 
is done on &@ common day; it is done 
in an ordinary hour; no sigh of pity 
runs through the shuddering foliage; 
no wing of angel flashes from the 
silent blue. Yet surely, inevitably, 
“he that avoideth not small faults, by 
little and little falleth into greater.” 
A watch may be but a second wrong; 
a mere touch would regulate it; the 
opportunity is neglected; the second 
goes on increasing; it becomes an 
hour, many hours, and alas! how 
soon does the watch become wrong 
wholly, not only useless, but mislead- 
ing. And you know, too, that on no 
occasion probably in all life is a hu- 
man soul brought face to face with 
the test of a known conscious choice 
between good and evil, between 
blessing and cursing, between life 
and death, between God and Satan, 
between the world and heaven, be- 
tween the lusts of the flesh and the 
aspirations of the soul; on no occa- 
sion, probably, are the interests of 
the spiritual life staked, as it were, 
so absolutely ona single die as it was 
to you the day of your confirmation. 

There is a light cloud near the moon; 

Tis passing now, "twill pass full soon; 

If, by the time its vapory sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thine heart within thee be not changed, 

Then God and man are both avenged. 

Dark will thy doom be—darker still _ 

Thine immoitality of ill. 
_ Oh! of that great occasion of your 
life it is true, if it be true of any mo- 
ment of life, Ha hoc momento pendena 
eternitas; and you, whose choice was 
made for you long ago; you, whose 
service is pledged, whose military 
oath is recorded, can it, shall it be 
that you will be among the enemies 
of good? You, among those who in- 
crease and diminish the sum of the 
world’s wickedness; you, of them who, 
out of their own base, wretched weak- 
ness, pause not to imperil their own 
souls and the souls of others; you, 
among those who offend Christ's lit- 
tle ones; you, under the scope of those 
whose words of immeasurable ruin 
from the lips of immeasurable love? 
Oh, your place is not there! Leave, 
even now, that banded apostasy, for 
you know not whether ever again it 
will be possible for you to do so. 
Death is always uncertain. Who 
knows but even now for some of us, 
for you or me, the fatal bowstring 
may have twanged, the fatal arrow 
have leaped from the string? If it 
have, no seven-fold shield can stay 
its flight. Yet, though we know not 
for how long, we still have time—be 
it but one day, one hour, one week— 
to repent and to turn to God. And 


if the arrow smite us, be it soon or 


be it late, it shall have no stitig, no 
victory then. It shall but glance 
down from heaven —the welcome, the 
blessed signal, that, pure, happy, re- 
deemed, forgiven, we may pass into 
the presence of our God. Not far 
from the kingdom of heaven now, we 
shall be in it, in it forever and ever 
then.— F. W. Farrar, D.D. | 


PROPERTIES OF ALUMINUM. 


Captain Alfred E. Hunt, president 
of the Pittsburg Reduction Company, 
lectured to the students of the Renssa- 
laer Polytechnic Institute in the lab- 
oratory last evening on the subject of 
« Aluminum. ” Captain Hunt read his 
lecture from manuscript and exhibited 
a large number of samples or articles 
made from aluminum, which were ex- 
amined by the students before and 
after the lecture. He also exhibited 
a specimen of bauxite, the oar from 
which the metal is manufactured. In 
the course of his remarks Captain 
Hunt said: | 

«The demand for aluminum has 
rapidly increased during the last few 


‘that of other metals. It 


years and its qualities have become 
better known. A more rapid develop- 
ment is expected, and undoubtedly it 
will take eventually a high place as 


‘an aid toengineering. It was at first 


assumed that aluminum would super- 
sede iron and steel in buildings, but 
as its qualities became better known 
the reaction came, and it was shown 
thatit would not. At first it was sup- 
posed that we were rapidly leaving 
the steel and iron age and approach- 
ing the aluminum age, but we have 
found that the idea that it is to re- 
place all metals is erroneous. The 
principal properties which give it 
value are that it is non-tarnishing, its 
extreme malleability, its easy casting 
qualities and its high tensile strength 
when its weight is compared with 
is not 
stronger than cast iron, and loses its 
strength under compression. It is 
not rigid, and bends rapidly under 
a transverse strain. It will undoubt- 
edly be of great use in the future for 
the manufacture of cables. It is of a 
much lower rigidity than iron or steel, 
and in that respect is about equal to 
copper. It requires frequent anneal- 
ing. I believe that the wire produced 
from aluminum will have a tensile 
strength of 80,000 pounds to the 
square inch. There is also a very 
wide field for electrical work. in the 
use of aluminum. Its properties are 
very perceptibly changed by alloys 
of a small percentage. When worn 
out its scrap value is almost equal to 
the original article. Whenever mo- 
mentum is to be overcome, it is valu- 
able and can be used to great advan- 
tage in the manufacture of valves. As 
compared with most metals, its prop- 
erties for withstanding the action of 
the weather and wind are of a high 
standard, and in all other respects it 
compares favorably with other metals. 
It is not acted upon by steam, and 
therefore is being used largely for 
packing and joints. It withstands the 
action of carbolic acid; and is adapted 
for the manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments. It has a large future before 
it in the line of cooking utensils. I 
have used such utensils in my house 
for two years and they are not in the 
least corroded. 

Sheets of aluminum immersed in 
salt water sustain no appreciable loss, 
but as a sheathing fur ships, barnacles, 
unfortunately, seem to thrive upon 
the metal, while copper corrodes just 
enough to kill them. The metal 
stands forth as a conductor of heat 
and electricity , it is very sonorous 
and can be used in manufacturing 
sounding boards for instruments, and 
when properly treated is a very duc- 
tile and valuable metal. It stands 
third among metals in malleability 
and seventh in ductility, and is easily 
and readily welded by the electric 
rolling process. The nickel - plating 
of aluminum has not yet been accom- 
plished, and therein lies a great field 
for young men. It is an excellent 
metal for horse shoes, and for tubing, 
bars, sheets and wire it is rapidly 
coming into use. The United States 
government is taking it up and it is 
being made into canteens, ration cans, 


spoons, dishes, buckles and lariat pins 


for the cavalry. Its greatest use un- 
doubtedly is as aluminum bronze, and 
it is a strong probability that in a 
short time, used in that form, it will 
replace brass. It is alloyed with cop- 
per to make it harder and more rigid, 
and with tin to harden it and prevent 
shrinkage. This is another field for 
the inventive genius. The age of 
alloys is just commencing, and the 
use of alloys is superseding that of 
the common metal. It is a field rich 
for investigation. Most all of the 
large steel works are using aluminum 
in various ways. It was first pro- 
duced in any degree of purity in 


1854. The first pure metal was pro- 


duced by electrolysis. In 1885 it 
was worth $90 a pound. Now the 
price ranges from sixty-five to seventy 
cents a pound. In the manufacture 
of aluminum the same methods are 
used throughout the world. — Troy 
Press. 


— 


WEBSTER’S READY WIT. 


More or less sportive artifice enters 
into the parry-and-thrust of lawyers’ 
combats in courts. Fancy the droll- 
ery of a man like Webster playing 
upon the word “doctor!” Harper's 
Magazine says: “Daniel Webster, when 
in full practice, was employed to de- 
fend the will of Roger Perkins of 
Hopkinton. A physician made afii- 
davit that the testator was struck 
with death when he signed the will. 

Webster subjected his testimony to 
a most thorough examination, show- 
ing, by quoting medical authorities, 
that doctors disagree 2s to the pre- 
cise moment when a dying man is 
struck with death, some affirming 
that it is at the commencement of 
the disease, others at its climax, and 
others still affirming that we begin to 
die as soon as we are born. 

“I should like to know,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, the opposing counsel, “what 
doctor maintains that theory ?” 


“Dr. Watts,” said Mr. Webster, | 


with great gravity— 
‘‘ The moment we begin to live | 
We all begin to die. | 
The reply convulsed the court and 
audience with laughter.— Buffalo 
Christian Advocate. 


Baron Liebig, the German chemist, 
says that as much flour as will lie on 
the point of a table knife contains as 
much nutritive constituents as eight 
pints of the best beer made. 


Househols. 


Bananas with sugar and cream are 
a delicious breakfast dish. 


Rissotes oF Cutcken.—Cut very 
young spring chicken in pieces. Roll 
out squares of puff paste very thin, 
wrap the pieces of chicken in them 
and fry brown. | 


Frrep Bananas.—Pare, and slice in 
halves. Roll in flour thoroughly. 
Place in a pan in which a generous 
bit of butter has melted. Brown on 
both sides. Serve as soon as done. 


Banana F rirrers.—Make, rather 
stiff, the ordinary fritter batter. 
Slice the bananas half an inch thick. 
Dip each slice in the batter and fry 
in boiling lard, of which use plenty. 
Drain, and serve with maple syrup. 


CuickeN Puppine (an old Virginia 
dish).—Cut up a young chicken, stew 
until tender. Take up, lay on a dish, 
season with pepper and salt. Make 
a thick batter. Butter a pudding 
dish, arrange pieces of chicken in the 
bottom, cover with batter, lay over 
more chicken, pour over more batter, 
and continue until the dish is full. 
Set in the oven and bake brown. 
Serve with butter sauce. 


Otp Vireinia Stew.—Take 
two young chickens, cut up, putin a 
saucepan with water to cover and a 
little salt, let stew until tender, add 
a teaspoonful of minced union. Soak 
two pods of red pepper in water, 
strain the juice into the stew, add a 


tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour. | 


Fill a vegetaole dish with boiled rice, 
lay the chicken on top, and pour the 
gravy over. | 


Banana Cake, 1.—One and one-half 
eupfuls of sugar, one of butter, two 
and one-half of flour, five eggs beaten 
sepurately, four teaspoonfuls of sweet 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Bake in layers as for jelly 
cake, and lay sliced bananas between. 

Banana Cake, 2.—One cupful of 
butter, three cupfuls of flour, two 
cupfuls of white sugar, whites of six 
eyes, well beaten, two-thirds of a 
cupful of sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, one-half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, lemon extract. 
Mash or slice the bananas very thin, 
place between the layers and cover 
with whipped cream. 


A small pan of water placed in the 
oven and filled as often asit becomes 
dry isa great help. It prevents the 


bread and cake from burning, even | 


with a full oven and a very hot fire, 
saves nearly one-half the labor in 
watching and turning the loaves, and 
prevents a thick, hard crust. It is 
usually filled with water from the tea- 
kettle, but if the oven seems too hot 
throw out the hot water, fill with cold, 
and put back. Use a pan ten inches 
long, one inch wide and oneinch deep. 
It is made by folding the tin at the 
end and pounding lightly until the 
folds are so closed that the pan is 
water-tight. A pan made with solder 
will not do, for with the best of care 
it will sometimes become dry, and the 
solder melt and run out. This pan 
slips in beside a panof bread next the 
firebox, and takes very little room. 
Always have a holder to place it with, 
ahd handle carefully when pouring 


in water after it has become dry, ora 


bad scald will result. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


The author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
“is living her childhood over again.” 
So says a newspaper item. She cuts 
out paper-dolls, and sings the old- 
time hymns and nursery ballads which 


delighted her when a curly-haired | 


little creature growing up among her 
big brothers and sisters in the Litch- 
field parsonage, where mental culture 
and rare genius struggled with lack 
of means to evolve a rare blossoming, 
a still rarer fruitage. She could have 
had no thought, as she crooned her 
baby songs, that her name would be 
famous all over the world as the 
wielder of the sharpest weapon ever 
yet forged against a giant wrong by 
the hand of woman; and now the re- 
membrance of her literary triumphs, 
and the ovations which she received 
from all classes in England and Scot- 
land during that foreign tour em- 
balmed in her “Sunny Memories,” 
must seem to her, if she recollects 
them at all, as dim and dream-like as 
the receding horizon line of shores 
we shall never see again. People 
say it is very sad, and in one sense it 
is; but is there not something very 
beautiful about it, after all? To be- 
come a little child once more, to roam 
again among the charmed scenes of 
infancy, and then some day to grow 
weary of it all, and close her eyes as 
she closed them in her baby-slumbers, 
only for a longer sleep and a more 
blessed awakening, to realize, as she 
herself in other days so beautifully 
sang— 

‘* How lovely and how sweet a pass 

The hour of death may be!” 


“Discipline” is not always discip- 
linary,—which is to say, it has not 
always a developing or an educating 
power. It must be regulated by the 
end in view, and by the nature to be 
developed. Itis not enough to say 
of this or that misfortune or hardship 
that “it will do him good ; it will be 
good discipline.” A good deal de- 
pends upon who “ he ” is, and what he 
is. | 


| 25 miles south of Sa. Francisco, 


A Lost Opportunity. — 


_ It came and went so quickly, 
My sluggish soul saw not 

The Muster stand and beckoning 
Toward one of humble Tot. 


And I rose not up to follow, 
So slow was I to see, 

Till the help I might have given 
Forever figd from me. | 


And often I am grieving, 
And longiny all in vain, 

For a blessed opportunity 
That will not come again. 


Dear Lord, give thine anointing, 
And make mine eyes to sec; 

And make me swift in doing 
The work thou givest me. 


—L. Ada Nichols in Sunday-school Times 


The leading Protestant missions in 
the empire of Japan are as follows: 
American Board, churches, 92; mem- 
bers, 10,760; Presbyterian churches, 


74; members, 11,190; American M. @ 


E. churches, 58; members, 3,114; 
Canada M. E. churches, 22; members, 
1,760; American P. E., churches, 27; 
members, 1,460; London Missionary 
Society. churches, 36; members, 2,160; 


Baptist Missionary Union, churches, | 


18; members, 1,312.— The Country 
Church. 


The truth, bitterly told by an ene- 
my with a vivid power of statement, 
is a tonic oftentimes too strong for 
one's powers of endurauce. 


The annual number of letters that 
pass the world’s mails is computed at 
8,000,000; of newspapers, 5,000,000. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HoPkKINs’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
prepares for 


any college or school of science. 
Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
COUrSES. 
The schoel is, in addition, accredited n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school] at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 


Next term opens August oth. Inspection in- 


vited; catalogue on application; references re- | ° 


quired. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- | 
trical Engineering and Chemistry, and a gen- 
eral Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H, T. 
Faculty. 


| Hoitt’s 
OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San Mateo Co. 


[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] | 
A first-class home school for boys. Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination. Fall term commences August 
ist. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 
r. 
{BA G. HOITT, Ph Master 
(Ex-State Supt. Public Instruction ). 


ELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBL¥. 
THIS SCHOOL | 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 
Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. | 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address | | 
MAS. W. B. MYDE. Principal. 


| 


FULLER, President of}. 


MSE. COR. MARKET & 


be 

: 
i 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast 
Conducted by practical reporters. Pupils 


turnished with excellent situations. Send 
for circular. 


8S. MERRILL, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 
Seventeenth year; 15 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal 
1086 Valencia street. San Francisco, Oa). | 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Next term commences MONDAY, 


JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 
leges at home and abroad. For 
further particulars apply to MRS. M. 


K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh 
street, corner Clay, Oakland, Cal. 


| YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINAR 


—— 


|| 


2] 
=} ANN 
== 


= 


= 


i222 Pine St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a yee Next term be- 
gins August 2, 1§93. Send forcirculars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
| August 8, 1893. 


[HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver y 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mase, 
course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. T.. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O.,. 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL 


Writing, Pen 
Branches, ete 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Ty 
manship, Telegraphy, Eng) 


> 

as! p 

S 

320 SAN FRANCISCO. 3 

Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, a 


President 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds of milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
rs fectly finished inside and out. 
ew Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. j 


G. WICKSON & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & 5 Front Street, 
Los ANGELES: 221 8. Broadway. 
PORTLAND: 141 FrontStreet, 


Saw. 


Manufacturing Co. 


Knives ‘Saws of Every Description on Hand and Made te Order. 


13 & 17 FREMONT STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


, Rev. EDWARD B. OHURBOH, A.M., 
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_ difference between the two positions 


. cial work and served as an assistant 


_ of men who have no use for church- 


Tue PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 19, 1893. 


| 


HIS page of THe Pactric has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California inte rests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, REv. J. T. ForD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will }. 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca). 
The Los Angeles Association has passed 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should 3, 


in every Congregational family.”” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The article by Rev. E. D. Weage, 
which appears on this page, should 
be read with care. It may seem a 
little sharp, but all who so feel con- 
cerning it should reread it,and pcn- 
der its historic references. 

Those whose idea of Unitarianism 
is that it is simply a failure to call 
Jesus Christ very God of very God, 
that it turns, thus, upon a mere defi- 
nition, will find light here. 

The Unitarian who makes the 
Heavenly Father as near and as per- 
sonal as the men about him, who, 
knowing that such a conception is 
false to philosophy, still believes it to 
be nearer the truth than any other : 
human conception of God; who be- 
lieves that Christ was not a man,. but 
in some high sense the Son of God, 
and who simply shrinks intellectually 
from defining him as very God, such 
aman has no fellowship with Uni- 
tarianism, as we find it, and should 
not be classed among them. The 


is exceedingly broad and all impor- 
tant. 

If any one has lost confidence in 
the banks, and has money in a safe- 
deposit drawer, and if he begins to 
tire of letting his money rest, and 
wants it to be safely placed, and 
would be glad to place it himself and 
save commission, application to the 
editorial department of the eighth 
page, at Claremont, Cal., will bring 
information of good real estate loans 
to individuals for two to five years, at 
eight, or even nine, per cent. net. Such 
informaticn can be had free of ex- 


pense. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The young women at Pomona Col- 
lege are to have their exercises care- 
fully supervised and directed next 
year. An advanced student from an 
Eastern college who has taken spe- 


in the physical department, purposes 
to enter the College next year, and 
will direct the exercises. | 

It is hoped that a matron who will 
take entire charge of Sumner Hall 
from front door and parlor to kitchen 
may be received for next year. The 
prospect of receiving such a person 
now seems good. This, with the work 
in the physical department, will leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The College Board did much work 
which will bear fruit in the year to 
come. The prospect of a good at- 
tendance grows brighter in spite of 
the unfavorable outlook financially 
just now in Southern California. It 
is not a time to weaken, but courage 
will now count for more than ever. 

President Baldwin proposes to get 
two weeks away from business in 
form of letters and telegrams. He 
will shut himself ur for that time, 
and business: must wait. All letters 
will be opened on July 29th. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins preached 
his farewell sermon at East Los An- 
geles church, July 7th, andthe church 
will suspend its services until Sep- 
tember Ist. | 

The Home Missionary Committee 
met at Claremont July 13th; present— 
Messrs. Ford, Hutchins, Hill, Frary, 
Bent, Hunt and Blanchard. 

The Board of Trustees of Pomona 
College met July 12th at Claremont; 
present—Messrs. Bent, Blanchard, 
Ford, Hutchins, Hunt, Frary, Mills, 
Sumner and Harwood. They con- 
tinued in session forenoon, afternoon 
and evening. 

Rev. Dr. R. G. Hutchins will stay 
by the church during the summer. 
He confesses to a desire to visit and 
profit by the World's Fair, but is 
equally clear that the good of all 
concerned will be promoted by stand- 
ing by the work. 

Several pastors are hoping to be 
able to go East in August. The out- 
look is not, however, clear to them 
and the decision must wait. 

Pastor Weage, at National City, 
pushes out in many ways, enlarging 
his sphere of .work. Loss of Sab- 
bath-school material has made it nec- 
essary for him to take the place of | 
Superintendent. For financial rea- 
sons it seemed important to-get up a 
concert in connection with the Young 
People’s “Society; and the pastor 
trained a ch@rus in such music as 
that of Gounod and Mendelssohn. 
The result, he thinks, paid abundant, 
ly for the work, not only financially, 
but by giving him increased contact 
with some not otherwise easily reach- 
ed. He also writes from one to two 
columns a week in the town paper, 
thus preaching with his pen to some 
who do not come to the church. 
Through participation in the work of 
the Lyceum League of America, he 
gains the acquaintance and good will 


es or church work in general, and 
thus makes this League an important ; 
adjunct to church work. All this, 
in addition to his lantérn sermons 
on Sabbath eveniing,. indicates.a.de- | 
gree of activity and versatility not 
often manifested ina pastor, = 
“Qne church’ reports six excluded 


three months. 
swept away by the “Clristian Science” 
wave. Their names were retained 
for a long time in hope that they 
might be induced to return to active 
membership. It became evident that 
there was no prospect of this. Their 
names were in many ways a& disad- 
vantage to the church. So after duo 
deliberation they were excluded from 
the church with their own consent. 

Bethlehem churca, Los Angeles, 
is already enclosed. The lath are 
going on, and it will soon be ready 
for the plasterers. Pastor Price al- 
ready uses it for Sunday morning 
services. It is “Hobson's choice,” 
as the chapel was torn down, to use 
it in the construction of the new 
building. Every one prophesies a 
useful career to Bethlehem. May it- 
begin now, is the prayer of many. 

Remember, the evangelistic work 
of F.S. Smith at Santa Monica be- 
gan July 16th. All Christians of 
every name are invited to be pres- 
ent. Don’t take the Sunday train to 
attend these meetings, but go down 
Saturday and stay over Sunday, mak- 
ing it a busy day in Christian work. 
It will rest you. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Superintendent Case visited ou 
Sunday-school at Avalon, July 9th. 
The school has done good work 
through the quiet season, and is now 
rapidly growing by accession from 
the summer campers. Many good 
helpers are found among the visitors, 
and from the beginning this church 
and school has had the good will of 
all. It is noticeable that religious 
people of all denominations feel very 
much at home in the various services 
of the church. Perhaps nowhere are 
such inspiring young peoples’ meet- 
ings found as at Avalon during the 
camping season. 

The morning service at Avalon, 
July 9th, was held in the pavilion, 
where an audience of about 500 gath- 
ered. Fourteen companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade of Southern California, 
240 strong, came marching into the 
pavilion just before the hour of ser- 
vice, and listened attentively toa ser- 
mon delivered especially to them by 
our new pastor, Rev. H. A. Brown, 


recently from North Dakota. His 


theme, “The Traits of a Good Soldier 


‘of Jesus Christ,” was well and forci- 


bly presented. His sad bereavement 
does not hinder his work. He re- 
mains to do the work of the Master, 
as it may be found in that busy and 
beautiful island. 

Children’s Day contributions have 
been received: Avalon Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $10; Bethehem 
Congregational Sunday-school, Los 
Angeles, $7. | ~ 

There are still seventeen schools 
that obtained Children’s Day exer- 
cises whose offerings have not been 
received up to date of writing. Come, 
Brother Superintendents, please stir 
vp your treasurer to forward to me 
the offering. That was an implied 
promise in your requests for the 
“Children’s Day exercises.” Send 
postal money orders, Wells Fargo or- 
ders, or going bank checks. I want 
to report your school’s offering before 
the last of July. Remittances should 
be to Rev. H. P. Case, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Box 1863. 


RESIGNATION OF REV. D. LLOYD 
JENKINS, EAST LOS ANGELES. 


The resignation of Rev. D. Lloyd 
Jenkins from the pastorate of the 
East Los Angeles church, and the re- 
quest of the church that he withdraw 
his resignation and continue to act 
as pastor, have already been noted in 
Tue Paciric. Mr. Jenkins declining 
to reconsider his decision, the church 
held a meeting July 7th, at which his 
resignation was accepted. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Wuereas, Our pastor, the Rev. 
David Lloyd Jenkins, having been re- 
quested, by vote of this church, to 
withdraw his resignation of this pas- 
torate, declines to accede to our re- 
quest, and declares his resignation 
final; therefore, | 

« Resolved, That, while we are con- 
strained by his decision to accept his 


gratitude to God, and-to-him, for the 
love, wisdom, patience,. and. great 
hopefulness with which he has been 
enabled to administer the affairs of 
this church in a most critical period 
of its existence; for his preaching, 
which has in a remarkable manner 
opened unto us the Scriptures, mak- 
ing them profitable to us for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; for his abun- 


dant pastoral labors, especially his. 


faithful and most acceptable ministra- 
tions to the needy, the sick, and the 
dying; for his work among our youth 
and children, which has been follow- 
ed by special blessing; and for the 
ingathering of so large a number 
during his pastorate into the fold. of 


this church; also 


© Resolved, That, though he shall 
cease to be our pastor, we will re- 


sake, and our prayers shall follow 


| him°in ‘humble confidence’ that the 


Lord‘ will make him abundantly use- 


from membership during the past! 


ful to others, as he has been to us.” 


They were really 


resignation, we hereby express our. 


member him in love for his work’s: 


= 


LANDMARKS OF UNITARIANISM. 
BY REV. E. D. WEAGE. 


We sometimes wonder why Uni- 
tarianism is so strong in California. 
Really, it is not surprising. One has 
only to consider the origin and na- 
ture of Unitarianism to see that it fits 
perfectly the condition of social and 
religious life here. 
born of the union of European doubt 
and the half-way covenant of New 
England, and never were the sins of 
parents visited on the children in a 
more signal way than in this case. 
There were five points in their creed 
which more than over-balanced in 
effectiveness the five points of Calvin- 


‘ism. The first point was that there 


should be no creed; the second that 
there is no regeneration; third, there 
is no eternal punishment; fourth, 
there is no Trinity; fifth, there is no 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 
These five points were almost simul- 
taneous in their adoption. The chief 
one was the denial of a change of 


leges without Christian character. 
This was, and is yet, the controlling 
factor in this heterogeneous collection 
of beliefs, non-beliefs and mis-beliefs. 
It was in 1785 that the First Epis- 
copal church in New England became 
the First Unitarian church in Ameri- 
ca. By the year 1800, orthodoxy 
had been well nigh driven out of 
Boston and vicinity, there being only 
six evangelical churches to ten of the 
other sort. Twelve years later, when 
Dr. Griffin was pastor of Park-street 
church, it was about as much as one’s 
reputation was worth to be seen in 
an evangelical place of worship, and 
often people might be seen “in ob- 
scure corners of the church, with 
caps drawn over their faces and 
wrappers turned inside out.” Har- 
vard College had already passed into 
the hands of the Unitarians. Yet the 
denomination was not formally or- 
ganized till 1825. Shortly after this, 
no one could hope for even political 
success if he were not a Unitarian. 
if the second landmark was the 
gaining control of Harvard College, 
the third was set up when Theodore 
Parker took charge of the church in 
West Roxbury. Already the sowing 
of dragons’ teeth was bearing fruit, 
the natural results of the principles 
laid down at the beginning of the 
movement were appearing. Parker 
outstripped the Unitarians of his 
time, but we shall find those of the 
present not only accepting his beliefs, 
but, according to their own avowal, 
going beyond him. He it was who 
said, ‘I have seen the gospel of God’s 
love more clearly written in the life 
of a cold snake than even the Nazar- 
ene Jesus could tell the tale.” “I 
take not the Bible for my master, nor 
even Jesus of Nazareth for my mas- 
ter. He is my _ best historic 
ideal of human greatness; not 
without errors, not without the 
stain of his times, and, I presume, of 
course, not without sins; for men 
without sins exist in the dreams of 
girls, and not in real fact. You 
never saw such a one, nor I, and I 
presume we never shall.” 
- The last landmark bears plainly 
the mark of Parker’s chisel, and is 
laid down by Unitarians of to-day. 
In 1882 Professor Fiske said, “Forty 
years ago Theodore Parker was vir- 
tually driven out of the Unitarian 
Church for saying the same sort of 
things which may be heard to-day 
from half the Unitarian pulpits in 
New England. In 1887 Rev. Minot 
J. Savage said in a public address, 
“Toward a man like Theodore Parker, 
for instance, the sentiment has chang- 
ed; to-day his portrait is one of the 
most honored in the Unitarian Build- 
ing. Although he left us, we have 
marched on, and to-day are around 
him, and are ready to accept all his 
beliefs; and if he were here to-day, 
some of us would like him to take a 
few steps in advance. We are grad- 
ually drifting away from the idea 
that the Bible has any special signifi- 
cance or authority. We have no re- 
liance on any historic person like 
Christ.” Evidently, some have al- 
ready drifted, for, according to Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, ‘God is only an 
abstract force or goodness, and has 
never revealed himself, but remains 
a shadow or silence.” Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow characterizes Christ as 
“only a mythologic demi-god—a hid- 
eous idol.” While Rev. J. L. Hatch 
declared, “Jesus of Nazareth, as given 
in the New Testament, is offensive to 
me in the extreme.” If any one sup- 
poses that such men donot rightfully 
belong in the Unitarian church, we 
have only to listen to Dr. Bellows as, 
in 1876, he says, “He may be a pan- 
theist, or an atheist, and if he ealls 
himself a Christian, and is not im- 
moral in life, he may join the Uni- 
tarian Conference, and claim as good 
ecclesiastical standing as the most 
conservative believer.” In 1886 the 
Western Unitarian Conference re- 
jected the name Christian, and could 


not even agree as to whether there 


was a God; in the year following it 
only slightly changed its action. For 
such an organization, one that. cuts 
loose from all distinctive Christian 
beliefs and requirements, that even 


|refuses be known as a theistic 


Unitarianism was 


heart. Men wanted Christian privi- 


body, and yet clings to the semblance 


| of a church, California is a specially 


favorable place; the old mining’ele- 
ment, the character of much of the 
the immigration, the tendencies of 
climate, and the conditions that tend 
to make an easy, loose, luxurious life 


specially tempting, favor an organi- 


zation that retains the name of a 
church, and its respectability, but re- 
jects thorough Christian belief an 
life. 


ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


BY REV. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY. 


The physician is stronger than the 
patient; hence, he needs him. The 
teacher is stronger than the scholar 
in those things in which he has 
knowledge. It is the law universal. 
You see it exemplified everywhere. 
The strong have to; therefore are 
compelled; it is their mission to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, That is 
the way God governs his children. 
Were it not so, what would become 
of the ignorant and weak? What 
would have become of you? What 
were you until somebody nursed you 
into manhood ? 

it amuses us to hear prosperous 
people talk. They get arrogant; 
they forget their origin; therefore 
are troubled with short memories. 
How many people you hear saying 
to-day that foreigners should be ex- 
cluded from this country. But pray, 
where would they be, if such a law 
were enforced a generation back? 
Where would be their father or their 
grandfather? Many a man is vocif- 
erous against foreign immigrstion 
whose grandfather was no better in- 
formed, nor had more economy, than 
God's poor, who, driven by the op- 
pressions of the Old World, are to- 
day seeking a home in the New. 
We should like to have the pedigree 
of every man who makes the most 
noise in these matters. 

Every one of us had one origin in 
the Old World. You wouldn’t have 
to go back many generations to trace 


the ancestry of every one who heads 


this soil to-day to a fresh importation 
from the old country. This cry of 
America for Americans is idle. Who 
are Americans? The red men of the 
forest, the only rightful owners of 
these lands, we have driven out. 
These only can lay claim to America. 

America is for humanity; God has 
decreed it. The middle continent of 
the earth, upon which all nations 
meet—upou which different nation- 
alities kiss each other. This is fun- 


damental in every step as @ govern- 


ment we take. 

Our immigration laws will requir e 
more thoughtful legislation in the near 
future than they have in the past. 
There has come a time when they 
must receive more and serious atten- 
tion. The slums, and poor-houses, 
and prisons of Europe and Asia can- 
not be dumped upon our shores. 
Vicious and unhealthy immigration 
cannot longer be permitted. A na- 
tional quarantine must be established 
not only against disease, but against 
pauperism ad crime. The Old 
World must take care of its own poor 
and depraved. But there shall be no 
wholesale exclusion of nationalities 
or peoples. Every man who wishes 
to better his condition, who shows 
thrift, who desires to make a home, 
and who shall conform to our laws, 
shall not only be permitted to enter 
our gates, but shall be welcomed to 
our shores. 

Immigration brings us strength, 
and it will fora thousand years. We 
can feed the whole population of the 
Old World upon this continent. We 
need their labor to develop our re- 
sources. We need the new brain 
power and healthy blood. They will 
add not only to our industry and 
wealth, but to our moral and spirit- 
ual development. We cannot afford 
to do without tl em. 

Besides, every honest man _ has 
right of free travel over this globe. 
A right to change his residence and 
make his home where he pleases, 
Only mora] unfitness or disease should 
hinder him by any government. 
Every man should have the privileges 
and opportunities and protection of 
any beneficent government. These 
privileges must not be confined to 
any race, sex, or nationality. | 

That which underlies our national 
or individual economy is serving. In 
the very nature of things, we must 
serve. Service means growth and 
development. It is the law which is 
upon all trade and commerce. We 
mizht as well die as say we will not 
serve. It is the foreordained law of 
Almighty God. And it is explicitly 
taught by Jesus Christ. To be his 
children, we must serve. If we serve 
not, we die. 

Ciry. 


_ The Capitol at Washington is full of 

workmen engaged in making the in- 
terior of the building presentable 
when Congress assembles on August 
7th. The early date was so entirely 
unexpected that all the usual sum- 
mer work around the building was 
caught in an unfinished condition, 
and now everything has to be hur- 
ried up. | 


READING NOTES—III. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks of Boston, 
in a@ sermon on “The Church of the 
Living God,” thus refers to the ex- 
clusive claims of some Episcopalians: 
«There are some of her children [the 
Episcopal Church] who love to call 
her, in exclusive phrase, the Ameri- 
can Church. She is not that, and to 
call her that would be to give her a 
name to which she has no right. The 
American Church is the great total 
body of Christians in America, in 
many divisions, under many names, 
broken, discordant, disjointed, often 
quarrelsome and disgracefully jeal- 
ous; yet, as a whole, bearing perpet- 
ual testimony to the ‘peovle of Amer- 
ica cf the authority and love of God, 
of the redemption of Christ, and of 
the sacred possibilities of man. If 
our Church does especial work in 
our country, it must be by the espe- 
cial and peculiar way in which she is 
able to bear that witness, not by any 
fiction of an apostolic succession in 
her mivisters which gives them alone 
the right to bear such witness. There 
is no such peculiar privilege belong- 
ing to her, or to any other body. The 
right to preach the gospel to Amer- 
ica lies in the earnest faith that the 
gospel is the only salvation of the 
people; first as men, and then as 
Americans; whoever brings that faith 
has a right to preach; whoever does 
not bring it has no right, be the fan- 
cied regularity of his commission 
what it may.” : 

“Tts historic sense binds it in a 
very live way to the sources from 
which it immediately sprung, and 
tempts it to treasure overmuch its 
association with the great Church of 
another land, the Church of England. 
So long as it does that it can never 
be the Church of America. 


be settled a fourth time, let it be do. 


| cided, as it has been three times de- 


cided, and then let the question be 
laid at rest forever. The churches 
surely have had enough of it.— Chris. 
tian at work. 

THE AMERICAN BOARD PROBLEM. ~ 


President Thwing of Adelbert Co}- 
lege, Cleveland, suggests in the (o,,- 
gregationalist a mode of settling t). 
difficulties in the American Board, by 
increasing the number of secretarios 
and enlarging the Prudential Com- 
mittee by the addition of members 
from a much wider area than Boston 
and vicinity, and to include Hartfor.|, 
‘New Haven, Cleveland, and even Cj. 
cago, and the holding of meetings of 
the Committee monthly instead of 
weekly, as now. He would also have 
a number of sub-committees to whom 
should be assigned certain definite 
duties. He foresees trouble in the 
attempt to change the present aid- 
ministration, and thinks such a course 
would augment ipstead of quiet the 
excitement. His -proposed plan 
strikes me favorably as likely to solve 
the problem. 

318 Bovurevarp Terrace, Oakland. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The return of the two physicians, 
Dr. Kempster and Surgeon Irwin of 
the Marine Hospital service, fron. a 
six months’ tour of investigation of 
the cholera in Europe, and of the 
methods used to prevent the spread 
of the disease, as well as to keep it 
from obtaining a foothold, and the 
publication of a synopsis of Dr. 
Kempster’s preliminary report to the 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hos- 
pital service, under whose direction 
the investigation was made, served to 
remind the people of the efforts that 
are being made by the authorities to 


So long | 
as it prefers to import customs and States, and to prevent the spread of 
costumes, names and ways, instead of the scourge from the few cases that 
creations of them here out of the soil may be expected, in spite of our 


keep the cholera out of the United 


on which she lives, she will be, what vigilance, to reach our ports from 
she has been in very much of her time to time. 


history, what she is in many parts of 
the land to-day—an exotic, and not the whole of Europe, and a consider- 


a true part of the nation’s life. 


The investigators covered nearly 


_able portion of Egypt and the Holy 


“Largely the church of the rich, | Land. They regard the swarms of 
she ought to rebuke rich men’s vices, | Russian pilgrims constantly flocking 


and to stir rich men’s torpidity. She. 


ought to blow her trumpet in the 


ears of young men of fortune, sum- 
moning them from their clubs and their 


frivolities to do that chivalrous work 
which their nobility obliges them to 
do for their fellow-man. This is the 
true apostolic succession that she 
must not boast that she has, but she 
must struggle more and more ear- 
nestly to win.” 

How great the loss to the cause of 
Christ and of Christian unity was the 
death of. one in his high position who 
held such views and had the courage 
to proclaim them! When these 
views shall be shared by the leaders 
of the Episcopal Church, and not till 
then, may we hope to see the much- 
to-be-desired principle of unity 
among Christian denominations pre- 
vail. 

"DENOMINATIONAL DIVISIONS. 


enumerates 143 of these, but some of 
them are small, obscure and uninflu- 
ential. There are twelve subdivisions 
of the Baptists, including theso-called 
disciples of Christ, twelve Lutherans, 
twelve Mennonites, seventeen Meth- 
odists, three Reformed, including the 
Dutch, twelve Presbyterians, two 
Episcopalian. 


THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


The following is from an excellent 
undenominational paper: 

It does seem odd, and not wholly 
to edification, that the case of Rev. 
William H. Noyes, which has been 
settled three times, and each time 
one way—adversely to his applica- 
tion to be sent as a missionary of the 
American Board—should be up a 
fourth time. Mr. Noyes believes in 
post-mortem probation—that death 
does not end all. His theology is not 
that of historic Congregationalism, nor 
of latter-day Congregationalism; the 
doctrine is not held nor admitted 
tenable within the limits of any one 
of the evangelical churches. It isa 
doctrine which, if it must be declar- 
ed, calls for another denomination, 
which might be rightly named the 
Post-mortem Probation Denomina- 
tion. 

And this matter has interest for 
the whole Church of Christ. Once 
let it be understood that missionary 
societies are no longer bound by the 
terms of their incorporation, and that 
@® missionary board may at pleasure 
alter the doctrinal standards of the 
churches as expressed in the theo- 
logical views of its missionaries, and 
the entire missionary work of the 
Church will have to be reorganized: 
then we shall see such a letting down 
of the bars that extreme Unitarians 
who deny the supernatural, and Uni- 
versalists as well, can enter through 
to the mission fields beyond; or, rath- 
er, the conclusion being reached that 
all men be saved, the incentive to 
mission work will cease. It may be 
claimed that this is assumption; but 
we believe it to be’a truth very plain- 


ly in sight. If Mr. Noyes’ case must 


The United States census of 1890. 


to Jerusalem, and camping around 
that city in filth and squalor, as a 
source of danger to the whole world, 
as they come in contact with people 
from everywhere; and they are ata 
loss to understand why the Turkish 
authorities refused to allow the Eng- 
lish-speaking residents of Jerusalem 
to replace, at their own expense, the 
old sewers built by Solomon, and to 
furnish the city with an ample supply 
of pure water. They visited Smyrna, 
headquarters of the wool, rug, goat's 
and camel’s hair trade, and Jooked 
into the quarantine system at Con- 
stantinople, which was found to be 
careless and ineffectual. Vessels go 
through the Bosphorus with no ex- 
amination whatever, and the medical 
officer in charge of the so-called 
quarantine station told the Americans 
that it was impossible to carry out 4 
proper system, even if money was 
allowed him to do it, because no sani- 
tary measure suggested by him is 
adopted unless authority for it can 
be found in the Koran, which, in 
Turkish minds, is the only authori y. 

The investigation at Constantino- 

le also convinced the physicians that 
it was along the routes taken by the 
Pilgrims to aud from Mecca and 
other Moslem shrines, and those fol- 
lowed by merchandise, that the chol- 
era came from its original home in 
India to Mecca, passing thence nortt- 
ward through Persia to points on the 
Caspian Sea and into Russia; also 
that the expulsion of the Hebrews 
from the southwestern provinces of ' 
Russia, where the cholera prevails. is 
a source of great danger, as the 
exiles swarm through the Medite:- 
ranean, spreading cholera germs in 
all its ports. 

After looking through Athens, Dr. 
Irwin remained at Naples to assist 
the American consul in his efforts to 
ward off the disease, while Dr. 
Kempster followed the route of emi- 
grants from the northern points of 
Europe bound for America, and was 
not surprised when he found cholera 
along his route. He expected it 
He found that the commerce betwee 
France and England, which is _prac- 
tically unrestricted, was a menace: 
also that the activity of our consu!- 
at other European ports had drive» 
the emigrants to avoid detention at 
ports under Suspicion by coming to 
America via England. A mass of 
medical information was obtained 
that is regarded as very valuable, 
although itis thought to be practi- 
cally impossible for the cholera to be- 
come epidemic in America, because 
of the intelligence of Americans, ani 
their readiness to adopt needed pre- 
cautions at the proper time. Still, it 
is well to be prepared for the worst 
at all times. Congress has provided 
the means, and the people have 4 
right to expect that full advantage 
will be taken of them by the author 
ities, and they seem to be doing it. 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 12, 1893. 


To envy is wretchedness. 
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